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INTRODUCTION 

This Soldier's Handbook has been in use by units 
and individual soldiers in the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, for more than six years. It was 
written upon the order of the Chief of Infantry by 
Regular Army instructors at The Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, which has for twenty years 
been a center of development of official military basic 
training for all branches of the Army of the United 
States. It was also checked by officers on duty in the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

The Soldier's Handbook is based on instruction- 
al matter contained in numerous War Department 
manuals and documents which are not in general 
readily available to individuals. The chapters on ele- 
mentary drill are identical with those contained in the 
official Drill Regulations. The other chapters contain- 
ing material from some forty other official manuals 
and texts, have been rewritten in a simple style to 
give the user of this Handbook a convenient and 
compact source of basic military information. 

In the Regular Army a number of regiments pre- 
sent The Soldier's Handbook to each new soldier 
when he first joins the unit. This gift to the soldier 
from the Colonel of his regiment has been used in a 
similar manner in the National Guard. 

The Soldier's Handbook is the only manual cov- 
ering the training of the new soldier which has been 
prepared and passed upon as above described. 
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The material in The Soldier's Handbook does 
not apply to the soldier of merely one branch of the 
Army but is the information that every new soldier 



The following abbreviations which are used in this 
book are in common use in the service: 

AA — Antiaircraft 

AR — Army Regulations 

AT — Antitank 

AW— Articles of War 

FM — Field Manual 

NGR — National Guard Regulations 

TM — Training Manual 

TR — Training Regulations 

mm. — Millimeter. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE ARMS AND SERVICES 

The main fighting units of our Army are called the 
"arms." The arms are joined together for combat in 
large units called divisions, corps, and field armies. 
Assisting the arms are the "services" (who are also 
found in smaller proportion in the larger fighting 
units) . 

The arms and services of a modern army are highly 
specialized as to duties, yet they cooperate smoothly 
on the battlefield. The following pages tell briefly 
some of the more important missions of the various 
arms and services. 

The Arms 

The Infantry. This is the main fighting part of any 
army. The Infantry fights on foot and in tanks. In 
battle it usually has the main task, and maneuvers, 
fights, attacks, and defends on any and all kinds of 
ground. The Infantry's chief weapons are: the rifle 
with its bayonet, the tank, and the machine gun. The 
Infantry also uses hand grenades, automatic rifles, 
pistols, antitank guns, and mortars. 

The Cavalry. This is a swiftly-moving fighting 
arm, divided into mechanized cavalry and horse cav- 
alry. 

The Field Artillery. This arm fires powerful and 
accurate weapons in support of its sister services, the 
Infantry and Cavalry. The cannon it uses are called 
guns and howitzers. The guns fire shells which do 
not rise far above the earth; the howitzers fire shells 
which curve high into the air to reach targets protected 
by hills. 

The Coast Artillery Corps. In cooperation with 
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the Navy this arm with its powerful long-range guns 
protects our shores from approach by hostile landing 
forces and from bombardment by hostile navies. The 
Coast Artillery Corps also mans the antiaircraft guns 
that protect vital centers of population and various 
army installations from hostile air attack. 

The Air Corps. This is the arm that deals with 
enemy sky forces and also assists the forward move- 
ment of our ground troops by attacking the enemy 
forces on the ground. The Air Corps uses three basic 
kinds of fighting planes: pursuit, bombardment, and 
observation. Pursuit planes have the mission of de- 
stroying hostile aircraft and also of accompanying 
our bombardment aviation to protect it from enemy 
fighters. Bombardment aviation supports ground 
troops by machine-gunning and bombing the enemy 
and also by engaging in long-range flights to bom- 
bard important enemy installations. Observation avia- 
tion furnishes reconnaissance, photographic, and 
courier service for the ground troops and other Air 
Corps units. 

The Corps of Engineers. In addition to building 
and repairing bridges and structures of all kinds, the 
Engineers also engage in battle like Infantry when the 
need for reserves is urgent. The Engineers also blow 
up bridges, viaducts and roads when the battle situa- 
tion demands it and may also destroy captured guns 
and stores with explosives. They maintain and con- 
struct the roads used by the Army in the combat zone 
and in the supply areas right behind that zone. 

The Signal Corps. This arm not only handles a 
good part of the communications service of our Army 
but it also trains the men of the other branches for 
these important duties. The Signal Corps uses all 
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modem methods of communication including the tele- 
phone, teletype, telegraph, radio, motorcycle, airplane 
and homing pigeons. It also produces the motion 
pictures and photographs for training purposes and 
for the historical records of our country. 

The Armored Force. This newly organized group 
is the powerful mechanized, striking force of our 
Army. It includes tanks, combat cars, scout cars, 
artillery, antitank guns, motorized Infantry, and 
motorcycles. In cooperation with the Infantry it de- 
livers swift and crushing blows at the enemy forces. 

The Services 

The Adjutant General's Department. The Adju- 
tant General is charged with the duty of authenticat- 
ing, recording, and communicating to troops and in- 
dividuals in the military service all orders, instruc- 
tions, and regulations issued by the Secretary of War 
through the Chief of Staff or otherwise. The func- 
tions of his office include procuring officers for the 
Army, preparing and issuing commissions, handling 
correspondence, and conducting examinations of can- 
didates for admission to West Point. The Adjutant 
General's Office also controls the recruiting service 
which obtains enlisted men for the Army. Among its 
other duties are included the procurement of Reserve 
officers, education, morale and recreation of enlisted 
men, and the consideration for awards of military 
decorations. The Adjutant General's Department has 
its main office in Washington, but it also has offices 
at the higher headquarters of the troops in the field. 

The Inspector General's Department. This branch 
of the Army consists of a group of officers who spend 
their time in impartial investigation of the conduct, 
discipline and efficiency of officers and the troops. 
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They make periodic investigations at irregular inter- 
vals with a view to discovering abuses, settling griev- 
ances, and handling complaints. When an Inspector 
General makes an inspection of a company or military 
post all soldiers are afforded the opportunity of speak- 
ing to him privately if they believe they have just 
cause for complaint. 

The Judge Advocate General's Department. This 
is the legal advisory service of the Army and con- 
sists of officers who are skilled in military as well as 
in civil law. When a soldier is tried by court-martial 
an officer of this department examines the record of 
trial to determine the legality and justice of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Quartermaster Corps. This Corps attends to 
the three basic needs of the soldier: food, clothes, and 
shelter. It obtains, stores, and distributes virtually all 
of the supplies (except weapons and ammunition) 
that are used by the other branches of the Army. 

The Finance Department. This Department pays 
all the bills incurred by the Army. To the soldier, 
however, its most important function takes place on 
payday, usually the last day of the month. At that 
time it supplies the cash for payment of the troops. 
The Finance Department also has custody of the 
funds that thrifty soldiers deposit against the day of 
their discharge, paying four per cent interest yearly. 
It also makes prompt payment of allotments to a sol- 
dier's dependents if he has authorized a deduction 
for this purpose from his pay. 

The Medical Department. This Department keeps 
the soldier in good health. Toward this end, medical 
officers are watchful to see that a soldier's surround- 
ings are healthful and that suitable measures are con- 
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stantly taken to preserve health and control disease. 
The Medical Department gives service to the Army 
by means of a series of installations that range from 
the small dispensary to the large and elaborate gen- 
eral hospital where serious cases are diagnosed and 
treated; On the battlefield, the Department does its 
work on and near the front line, bringing back the 
wounded, giving them treatment and transporting 
them by ambulance to aid stations and hospitals in 
rear of the battle zone. 

The Ordnance Department. This Department not 
only distributes all weapons and ammunition used by 
the Army but it also designs new weapons and im- 
proves old ones. It has custody of the large stocks of 
munitions kept on hand and also helps the other arms 
and services to take proper care of their weapons. 

The Chemical Warfare Service. This branch of 
the Army takes part in battle to assist the advance of 
the other ground troops by the use of smokes, chemi- 
cals and burning materials. It also develops protective 
equipment such as gas masks and cloaks that are proof 
against chemicals. 

The Corps of Chaplains. This branch of our Army 
has supervision of the religious and moral welfare 
of all soldiers. In addition to carrying on the normal 
activities of a pastor in civil life, a chaplain assists in 
recreational activities and in vocational guidance for 
new soldiers. Chaplains represent every faith in pro- 
portion to the numbers of members of each faith in 
the Army as a whole. But a chaplain does not limit 
his activities to members of his own denomination — 
he provides for the spiritual welfare of all members 
of the command. The chaplain goes where the soldier 
goes and every war that the United States has fought 
has seen the chaplain on the field of battle. 
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CHAPTER 2 



OATH OF ENLISTMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 

Oath of Enlistment. Upon entry into the service, 
a soldier takes the following oath or affirmation: "I, 

, do solemnly swear (or 

affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America; that I will serve them hon- 
estly and faithfully against all their enemies whomso- 
ever ; and that I will obey the President of the United 
States and the orders of the officers appointed over me, 
according to the rules and Articles of War." (AW 109) 

Duties of a Citizen. When a man enters the Army 
he ceases to be a civilian and becomes a soldier. But 
he is still a citizen of the United States and retains 
the rights and responsibility of that citizenship. In 
other words, he keeps his citizenship and adds the 
duties of a soldier. 

The maintenance of national law and order, the de- 
fense of the nation against foreign enemies, and the 
protection of the people while they carry on their 
peaceful pursuits, are all duties of the highest im- 
portance. It is the mission of the soldier to furnish 
this protection. 

A soldier of the present-day army, in order to fulfill 
his duties as a citizen, must be alert and ready to act 
on his own initiative, and must have a sense of re- 
sponsibility and devotion to duty; and each soldier 
should also be considerate, fair-minded, and reliable in 
his dealings with others. He should understand his 
obligations as a citizen and be willing to meet those 
obligations with fidelity and loyalty. 
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CHAPTER 3 



ARMY REGULATIONS 

Appointment of Noncommissioned Officers and 
Privates, First Class (AR 615-5). The War Depart- 
ment regulates the number of noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the different grades within an organization. 

Company noncommissioned officers are appointed by 
the regimental commander upon the recommendation 
of the company commander. The commander of a 
separate or detached battalion may also appoint non- 
commissioned officers that have been recommended 
by their company commanders. 

Within the authorized allotment a company com- 
mander appoints privates, first class. 

Each noncommissioned officer is furnished with a 
warrant signed by the appointing officer, who is usually 
the regimental commander. This warrant becomes the 
personal property of the noncommissioned officer. 

Reduction of Noncommissioned Officers (AR 
615-5). A noncommissioned officer may be reduced 
by a sentence of a court-martial or by the appointing 
officer for misconduct or inefficiency. 

A noncommissioned officer will not be reduced 
while absent on account of sickness in line of duty. 

A private, first class, may be reduced to private by 
his company commander. 

Rating and Disrating of Specialists (AR 615- 
10). Privates, first class, and privates who are especially 
qualified to perform certain classes of duty, such as me- 
chanic, musician, chauffeur, clerk, fireman, telephone 
operator, and many others, may be rated as specialists, 
for which they receive additional pay. 

An allotment of ratings is provided in Tables of 
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Organization. The company commander may rate a 
specialist. 

A rating may be taken away by a court-martial or by 
the company commander for absence or misconduct, or 
in the interests of efficiency. A specialist is disrated 
when he is transferred, or when the allotment of the 
rating to his unit is discontinued. 

Army Serial Numbers (AR 615-30). In order to 
facilitate identification, an army serial number is as- 
signed to each enlisted man when he is enlisted. 

The army serial number is part of the official desig- 
nation of the soldier, and, in official records, appears 
wherever his name appears. 

Transfers of Enlisted Men (AR 615-200). Enlist- 
ed men may be transferred from one unit to another at 
their own request only when there is a real and suf- 
ficient reason for it. The soldier's application should 
state his reasons for desiring the transfer and that he 
has enough money and is willing to pay the expense 
involved. This application is first passed on by his 
company commander, who then sends it through chan- 
nels to the commander of the unit to which the trans- 
fer is desired. 

Corps area and other commanders may transfer men 
within their commands. 

Only under exceptional circumstances, where the 
transfer is for the interest of the government, will the 
cost be borne by the government. 

Transfers are made in the grade of private, except in 
special cases where it is to the interest of the govern- 
ment to transfer a man in a higher grade. Usually the 
transfer of a noncommissioned officer involves a reduc- 
tion to the grade of private. 

Foreign Service (AR 615-210). Enlisted men 
[8] 
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transferred to foreign service are, as far as practicable, 
selected from those who volunteer for it. 

Garrisons are now maintained in Alaska, Panama 
Canal Zone, Territory of Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
and Puerto Rico. 



Pay of Enlisted Men of the Army. 



Grade 


RANK 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


Less 
than 
4 years' 


Over 
4 years' 


Over 
8 years' 


Over 

12 
years' 


Over 

16 
years 


1 


Master Sergeant 


$126.00 


$138.60 


$144.90 


$151.90 


$157.50 


2 


Technical Sergeant or 
First Sergeant 


84.00 


92.40 


96.60 


100.80 


105.00 


3 


Staff Sergeant 


72.00 


79.20 


82.80 


86.40 


90.00 


4 




60.00 


66.00 


69.00 


72.00 


75.00 


5 


Corporal 


54.00 


59.40 


62.10 


64.80 


67.50 


6 


Private, 1st Class 


36.00 


39.60 


41.40 


43.20 


45.00 


7 


Private* 


30.00 


33.00 


34.50 


36.00 


37.50 



♦Except that the monthly base pay of enlisted men with 
less than four months' service during their first enlistment 
period and of enlisted men of the seventh grade whose in- 
efficiency or other unfitness has been determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of War shall be $21. 



Specialists' Pay 
(For privates and privates, first class, only ) 



Rating 


1st Class 


2nd Class 


3rd Class 


4th Class 


5th Class 


6th Class 


Monthly Rate. . 


$30.00 


$25.00 


$20 00 


$15.00 


$6.00 


$3.00 
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Enlisted men holding the Medal of Honor, Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, 
Soldiers Medal, Distinguished Flying Cross, or bar in 
lieu of any of the above medals, are entitled to addi- 
tional pay at the rate of $2.00 per month for each 
medal or bar. 

Enlisted men not furnished quarters or rations in 
kind are paid a money allowance in lieu of rations and 
quarters in addition to their regular monthly pay. The 
allowance amounts to $1.20 per day for rations, and 
$ .75 per day for quarters, within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

An enlistment allowance (bonus) equal to $50.00, 
multiplied by the number of years served in the enlist- 
ment period from which he has last been discharged, 
is paid to every honorably discharged enlisted man of 
the first three grades who re-enlists within a period of 
three months from the date of his discharge, and an 
enlistment allowance (bonus) of $25.00, multiplied 
by the number of years served in the enlistment period 
from which he has last been discharged, is paid to 
every honorably discharged enlisted man of the other 
grades who re-enlists within a period of three months 
from the date of his discharge. 

An enlisted man is entitled to travel pay to the place 
of his acceptance for enlistment upon honorable dis- 
charge. Travel pay now is paid at the rate of five 
cents per mile. 

Flying Pay. Soldiers who participate frequently 
and regularly in aerial flights receive a 50 per cent 
increase in pay. In computing the 50 per cent increase 
only base and longevity pay are included — pay for 
specialist rating or qualification with arms is not 
counted. 

Members of parachute battalions for whom para- 
[10] 
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chute jumping is an essential part of their military 
duty may be rated as "Parachutists." When so rated 
they will receive a Specialist 1st Class rating. Men 
rated Specialist 1st Class for this purpose will not be 
placed on flying pay status. 

Air Mechanics. Soldiers of the Air Corps are 
eligible for two ratings that are not found in other 
branches. These are Air Mechanic, First Class and 
Air Mechanic, Second Class. Either of these ratings 
may be won by properly qualified soldiers of the 
grade of sergeant, corporal, private first class or pri- 
vate, Air Mechanics, First Class receive the pay of a 
technical or first sergeant (base pay: $84.00) ; Air 
Mechanics, Second Class receive the pay of a staff 
sergeant (base pay: $72.00). Air Mechanics are en- 
titled to the 50 per cent increase in pay if on duty 
that requires them to be in the air regularly and fre- 
quently. 

Clothing Allowances. All the necessary clothing, 
outer and under, to meet the normal needs of a soldier, 
is issued by the Quartermaster Corps. 

The Tables of Allowances and price lists are issued 
by the War Department and changed as conditions or 
prices change. 

All the clothing authorized need not be drawn by an 
enlisted man, but he is required to have in his posses- 
sion at all times, and in good condition, articles of the 
war set and such other clothing as his commanding 
officer considers necessary. 

When a soldier wears out an article of clothing 
through fair wear and tear he turns it in to the com- 
pany supply room and receives a like article in ex- 
change. 

Every soldier is required to account for each item 
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of clothing he receives from the Government. If he 
loses any clothing or equipment or renders it unserv- 
iceable through neglect he is required to pay for the 
lost or damaged article. 

Allotments of Pay (AR 35-5520). An enlisted 
man, serving within the continental limits of the 
United States, is authorized to allot part of his pay for 
the support of his family or dependent relatives, as to 
his mother, father, brother, or sister; or for the pay- 
ment of premiums on his life insurance. A soldier on 
foreign service may allot his pay in the same way, or 
may allot part of his pay to a bank in the United States 
for deposit to his credit for his own savings. 

The money allotted will be withheld from the sol- 
dier's pay and a check mailed each month from the 
Finance Officer, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C, direct 
to the individual, bank, or insurance company to which 
the money was allotted. 

Allotments are made for a certain number of 
months, and are automatically discontinued at the end 
of that time. They may be discontinued before expi- 
ration if the enlisted man so desires. 

Deposits (AR 35-2600). A soldier may deposit 
any amount not less than $5.00 with the Finance Of- 
ficer at any time. This money is retained by the gov- 
ernment until the soldier is discharged or retired, and 
in case of his death it is paid to his beneficiary. If it is 
on deposit for a period of six months or more, interest 
at four per cent is paid from the date of deposit to the 
date of separation from service. 

A deposit book is furnished by the Finance Officer 
showing the date and amount of each deposit made. 
This deposit book is kept by the soldier or with his 
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records and presented with his final statement when 
separated from the service. 

Deposits cannot be lost to the soldier except by de- 
sertion. They cannot be used to satisfy indebtedness 
to the government except in case the soldier purchases 
his discharge. 

Retirement (AR 615-395). When an enlisted 
man has served thirty years in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, he is eligible for retirement on three- 
quarters pay plus allowances for rations and quarters. 
These allowances are fixed periodically, and were on 
January 1, 1940, $9.50 per month for rations and 
$6.25 per month for quarters, fuel and light. He is 
also entitled to transportation to his home and to sub- 
sistence during the time of travel from the place of his 
retirement to his home. (AR 35-2640.) 

Upon retirement after thirty years of honorable ser- 
vice an enlisted man is furnished with a certificate 
signed by The Adjutant General, which states the 
appreciation by the War Department for his long and 
faithful service. 

Designation of Beneficiaries (AR 600-600). 
Each enlisted man of the Regular Army on active duty, 
who has wife or child, is required to designate the 
proper dependent relatives to whom the six months' 
gratuity shall be paid in case of his death. He may 
only designate persons related to him by blood or mar- 
riage. If he leaves neither widow nor child some 
other dependent relative, as designated by him, be- 
comes the beneficiary. 

If there is no person eligible under the law as bene- 
ficiary, a statement to that effect will be made by the 
soldier. 

Once made, a designation of beneficiary remains in 
force until the enlistment of the soldier is ended or 
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until the information becomes incorrect or insufficient, 
or until a new designation is made. 

Absence Without Leave (AR 615-290). Any 
person subject to military law who fails to repair at the 
fixed time to the properly appointed place of duty, or 
goes from the same without proper leave, or absents 
himself from his command, guard, quarters, station, or 
camp without leave, shall be punished as a court-mar- 
tial may direct (AW 61). 

Every soldier who absents himself for more than one 
day shall be required to make good the time lost (AW 
107). 

By absenting themselves without authority soldiers 
not only become liable to punishment and financial 
loss, but destroy one of the principal objects of an 
army, which is to have always available men trained 
in the defense of their country. 

Whenever a soldier, through misconduct or mis- 
fortune, finds himself separated from his command he 
should make every effort to rejoin so as to avoid any 
possibility of his being considered a deserter. If with- 
out the necessary means for rejoining, he should at 
once report in person to the nearest post or command 
and state his case. If the soldier is not charged with a 
serious offense, he may then be returned to his proper 
station. 

During unauthorized absence a soldier loses his pay 
and allowances. He is charged with transportation and 
the cost of subsistence for the travel of himself and a 
guard, if one is considered necessary, in returning to 
his proper station. (AR 35-1420.) 

Periods of absence without leave are not counted 
as service in counting longevity pay or service required 
for retirement. 

Furloughs (AR 615-275). A furlough is a leave 
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or permission given to a soldier to be absent for a 
certain time. 

Periods of relaxation from work are essential to the 
efficiency of persons in the military service. It is the 
policy of the War Department to encourage the taking 
of furloughs by enlisted men. 

When it can be done without injury to the service 
or the individual, commanding officers are authorized 
to grant furloughs for an average of thirty days per 
year. A furlough of not to exceed three months may 
be granted upon re-enlistment. 

Furloughs for a period greater than three months 
are granted only by the War Department or by corps 
area commanders in unusual and urgent circumstances. 

An officer who is authorized to grant furloughs may 
temporarily restrict or suspend them when circum- 
stances render such restriction or suspension desirable. 

In order to maintain the efficiency of a unit the 
number of soldiers on furlough from any command 
shall not exceed 15 per cent of the enlisted strength 
present. 

Except in cases of urgent necessity, furloughs are 
not granted to soldiers during the regular target prac- 
tice season. 

A soldier on furlough is not authorized to leave the 
continental limits of the United States without specific 
authority, in which case the fact will be entered on his 
furlough certificate. 

Furloughs to visit foreign countries are granted sub- 
ject to such passport regulations as may be in force. 

The day on which a soldier goes on furlough is a 
day of absence and the day of return is a day of duty, 
whatever the hour. 

Soldiers on furlough will not take with them their 
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arms or equipment but may take their Army clothing. 

Enlisted men on furlough are entitled to pay and al- 
lowances. Furlough allowances are not payable if a 
soldier overstays his furlough. 

When a soldier makes a request for payment during 
his furlough, he may be paid by check sent to an ad- 
dress designated before he leaves. 

An officer authorized to grant furloughs may also 
grant passes for periods of less than three days to visit 
places close to the station of the soldier. 

If an enlisted man on furlough finds that he is 
without money or other means to return to his proper 
station, he should report to the nearest military post, 
camp, or station before his furlough expires. The 
commanding officer of that place may authorize the 
soldier to be furnished with the transportation neces- 
sary to enable him to return to his proper station. The 
cost of the transportation is charged against the soldier. 

Discharges (AR 615-360 and 345-470). When a 
soldier enlists, he does so for a specified length of 
time, one or three years. Upon the termination of his 
enlistment he is given a discharge, unless on that date 
he is awaiting trial or the result of a trial, or is re- 
tained in the service under authority of the Secretary 
of War. 

The date on which a soldier is actually due for dis- 
charge is the day next preceding the first or third an- 
niversary of his enlistment, or in other words, if he 
enlists on January 29 he would be discharged on Janu- 
ary 28. 

Every soldier who deserts the service or is absent 
without leave for more than one day, or who is con- 
fined under sentence, or who is unable to perform his 
duty for more than one day because of his use of drugs 
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or alcoholic liquor, or because of disease or injury re- 
sulting from his own misconduct, must make good the 
time lost. He can not begin to make good the time lost 
until he is restored to a full duty status. 

The discharge certificate is the official record of ser- 
vice furnished the enlisted man. It is signed by a field 
officer. It is never made in duplicate. If a soldier loses 
his certificate of discharge he cannot get a dupli- 
cate, but by application to the War Department he can 
get a certificate giving the date and place of enlistment, 
the date and cause of discharge, and the character 
which was given on the last discharge. 

The terms used to designate character on an enlisted 
man's discharge certificate are: (1) Excellent, (2) 
Very Good, (3) Good, (4) Fair, (5) Poor. In de- 
termining the character to be given a soldier, his char- 
acter as a soldier and his character as a man are both 
considered. 

The character given, if ''Good" or better, is discre- 
tionary with the company or detachment commander 
and is entered on the discharge certificate by that of- 
ficer. If the company commander believes that the 
soldier's service has not been honest and faithful and 
that he is not entitled to a character of at least "Good," 
he will so notify the enlisted man 30 days before his 
discharge date. He is also required to notify the com- 
manding officer of the post or regiment, who con- 
venes a board of officers to determine the character and 
form of discharge to be given. The soldier is given a 
hearing before the board and allowed to present his 
side of the case. 

An Honorable Discharge is given to a man whose 
service has been honest and faithful and whose char- 
acter as given on the discharge is either "Good," "Very 
Good," or "Excellent." 
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A discharge certificate printed on blue paper is given 
when the enlisted man receives a character of "Fair" 
or "Poor." 

A Dishonorable Discharge can be given to a soldier 
pursuant to a sentence of a court-martial or a military 
commission and for no other reason. 

When an enlisted man becomes permanently un- 
fitted for military service, he is retained in a military 
hospital until his physical condition has reached a point 
where he will not be benefited by further treatment. 
However, no man is retained in the service for this 
purpose beyond the expiration of his term of enlist- 
ment. The enlisted man is then discharged on a cer- 
tificate of disability. If his disability was incurred in 
line of duty, he receives an Honorable Discharge; if 
not in line of duty, he receives a blue discharge. 

Discharges of the form and character earned by the 
man will be given soldiers under the age of 18 years 
on the application of their parents or legal guardian. 

When by reason of death or disability of a member 
of the family of an enlisted man, occurring after his 
enlistment, members of his family become dependent 
upon him, he may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, be discharged with an Honorable Discharge. 

A man who enlists fraudulently may be tried, but 
if trial is considered unnecessary he is given a blue dis- 
charge. 

A deserter may be tried, which may result in convic- 
tion and a dishonorable discharge. If discharged with- 
out trial because of physical unfitness or other reasons, 
he receives a blue discharge. 

When an enlisted man is inapt, does not possess the 
required degree of adaptability for the military service, 
or gives evidence of habits or traits of character which 
render his retention in the service undesirable, or if 
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he is disqualified for service either physically or in 
character through his own misconduct he may be given 
a blue discharge. However, if the board of officers in- 
vestigating the case decides that the conduct of the 
soldier warrants, an Honorable Discharge may be 
given. 

An enlisted man discharged on account of convic- 
tion by a civil court is given a blue discharge. 

Upon the receipt of a writ of habeas corpus from a 
United States Court a soldier will be honorably dis- 
charged by his organization commander, unless other- 
wise directed by the approved proceedings of a proper- 
ly appointed board of officers. 

Prisoners of War. A prisoner of war is an indi- 
vidual captured by the enemy and deprived of his lib- 
erty on account of his participation in the hostilities. 

A prisoner of war, if he is questioned on the subject, 
must give his true name and rank. He is not bound to 
reply to other questions and can not be legally pun- 
ished for giving false information about his own army. 

The captor is authorized to take advantage of every 
means, except cruel or coercive methods, to obtain in- 
formation from a prisoner. The prisoner may be 
searched and questioned. Men of the army which 
captured the prisoner may be mixed with prisoners to 
listen to conversations between them. A soldier cap- 
tured by the enemy should not discuss the circum- 
stances of his capture, his own troops, or their equip- 
ment or movements with other prisoners lest valuable 
information reach the enemy. 
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CHAPTER 4 



NATIONAL GUARD OATH OF ENLIST- 
MENT AND CITIZENSHIP 

Oath of Enlistment. Every man who enlists in the 
National Guard takes the following oath or affirma- 
tion: "I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily en- 
listed this day of , 19 , 

as a soldier in the National Guard of the United 

States and of the State of , for 

the period of three (or one) year , under the con- 
ditions prescribed by law, unless sooner discharged by 
proper authority. And I do solemnly swear that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of 

America and to the State of , and 

that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against 
all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey the 
orders of the President of the United States and of 

the Governor of the State of , and 

of the officers appointed over me according to law 
and the rules and Articles of War." 

Duties of Citizenship. A man may not be a mem- 
ber of the National Guard unless he is a citizen of the 
United States. When a man enlists in the National 
Guard he becomes a soldier of his State; and if a Na- 
tional emergency occurs while he is a member of the 
National Guard, he becomes a soldier in the active 
military service of the United States. At the same 
time he is a soldier of the National Guard he is also 
an active citizen of his community with the same 
duties of good citizenship as others have who live 
around him but do not belong to the Guard. Soldiers 
of the National Guard take pride in their double 
responsibility as soldiers and citizens. 
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CHAPTER 5 



NATIONAL GUARD REGULATIONS AND 

TRAINING 

Note: The material in this chapter applies to the 
National Guard soldier who has not yet been ordered 
into the active military service of the United States, 
It will, of course, continue to apply to the soldier not 
yet in the Federal service. As soon as he does enter 
active service this chapter no longer applies and the 
regulations given in Chapters 2 and 3 apply instead. 

Army Regulations Go Into Effect For the Na- 
tional Guard Upon Its Induction. When the Na- 
tional Guard is inducted into the service of the United 
States, as explained later in this chapter, the Army 
Regulations mentioned in Chapter 3 go generally into 
effect for the inducted members and units from the 
National Guard. In time of peace, the National Guard 
is governed by the military laws of the States, by Na- 
tional Guard Regulations approved by the Secretary of 
War, and by applicable parts of Army Regulations. 

Appointment of Noncommissioned Officers and 
Privates, First Class (NGR 25). The appointment 
of noncommissioned officers and privates first class of 
the National Guard is made from selected outstanding 
privates who have shown from their past interest and 
ability in military training and leadership that they 
will be capable of performing the duties of a higher 
grade. The number of noncommissioned officers, pri- 
vates first class, and specialists in each unit is stated in 
the Table of Organization authorized by the War 
Department for the unit. 

Reduction of Noncommissioned Officers. A non- 
commissioned officer may be reduced by a sentence of 
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court-martial or by the appointing officer, for mis- 
conduct or inefficiency, in accordance with the laws 
of the State. 

Rating and Disrating of Specialists. Qualified pri- 
vates first class or privates may be appointed as special- 
ists, such as chauffeurs, clerks, or telephone operators. 
Specialists are rated or disrated in a similar manner to 
noncommissioned officers. 

Armory Drill (NGR 45). A soldier of the Guard 
is expected to attend every armory drill of his unit 
except when some serious reason forces him to be 
absent. He takes pride in a perfect attendance at 
drills. Permission should always be obtained from the 
unit commander to be absent for unavoidable reasons. 
Punishment may be given, in accordance with the 
military laws of the State or Territory, to a soldier 
who stays absent from drill without permission. Any 
soldier of the Guard who misses a drill does not re- 
ceive pay for that drill. 

All enlisted men should arrive at the armory well 
before the hour set for drill, in order to have time to 
change into uniform and reach the drill floor in plenty 
of time for assembly. A soldier cannot be counted for 
drill or pay who is not in ranks when the roll for drill 
is called. 

During drills an enlisted man pays the closest at- 
tention to the instruction to get everything from it he 
possibly can. He is military in bearing and attitude and 
pays full attention to the prescribed military courtesies 
and customs as given in Chapter 7 of this handbook. 
The prescribed length of an armory drill is an hour and 
a half of actual training, but no good Guardsman 
stops at that when further time can be spent to good 
advantage in receiving instruction. Enlisted men 
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should never hesitate to ask for further instruction 
after drill on any point of training not quite clear to 
them. 

After drill is over, men should put their uniforms 
neatly away in the place provided. The instructions 
given in Chapter 28 cover the care of uniforms and 
clothing. 

Care of the Armory. Whether the armory is a fine, 
new building or a temporary structure occupied until 
the State can furnish a better place, all enlisted men 
should do their part in keeping the armory in a neat 
condition and not add unnecessarily to the work of the 
caretaker. 

Extra instruction and training. If called upon by 
his officers to attend extra periods of instruction, a 
Guardsman attends such work whenever possible, in 
order to further improve his military knowledge and 
training. 

Field Training (NGR 45). Field or coast defense 
training usually takes place in summer for a period 
of two weeks, but in emergencies may be held at other 
times. During the field training period, units of the 
National Guard assemble at camps and sometimes 
take part in large maneuvers with units of other States 
and with those of the Regular Army. Each soldier is 
required to be immunized from disease as may be 
necessary before attending field training. 

The movement from home stations to camps may 
be made by marching, by motors, or by train. However 
the movement is made, all enlisted men are expected 
to conduct themselves in an orderly manner and fol- 
low closely the instructions issued beforehand and 
during the journey. A good march discipline is an 
indication of a high state of training in any unit. It 
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also prevents accidents while troops are moving on 
busy roads. 

During field training, the soldier of the Guard has a 
chance to apply the knowledge he has gained during 
the rest of the year in armory training. Many of these 
things are covered in other parts of this handbook. 

The instructions given in Chapter 30 on first aid, 
Chapter 31 on care of the feet, and Chapter 32 on 
personal hygiene, are especially applicable during 
field training. 

The period of field training is a period of hard 
work in the open air, and if each soldier follows care- 
fully the simple rules of health, he will gain not only 
the special benefits of active military training in the 
field, but will return to his home station in better 
physical condition than when he left. Field training is 
not all hard work, however. There is always time for 
rest and entertainment, and often for sports and other 
amusements after hours of actual training. Soldiers of 
the guard, however, must get their full rest whenever 
possible during field training. They must also remem- 
ber that they are soldiers in every sense and refrain 
from dangerous practical jokes. A soldier may receive 
permanent physical injury from such practices. Injury 
thus received may be, extremely costly to the indi- 
vidual hurt, and cause him to be discharged from the 
Guard. Soldiers of the Guard, when visiting towns 
and cities near field training camps, must remember 
to act in a manner worthy of the uniform of the Army 
of the United States. 

Appointment as a commissioned officer in the 
National Guard of the United States (NGR 20). 
Selected enlisted men of the National Guard who 
qualify by completing certain special instruction re- 
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quired by regulations are granted commissions in the 
National Guard of the United States in the Army of 
the United States. When inducted into the active mili- 
tary service of the United States by the President, these 
men serve as commissioned officers. 

Transfer (NGR 25). When an enlisted man of 
the Guard changes his residence within his State he 
may be transferred to a unit located near his new 
place of residence. If there is no unit near enough to 
his new residence for him to attend drills regularly, or 
if for any other reason he cannot continue, after mov- 
ing, as an active member of the National Guard, he 
may be transferred to the inactive National Guard. 

If a soldier moves permanently to another State or 
Territory, or from a State or Territory to the District 
of Columbia, he cannot be transferred to another unit 
in the new State. After thus moving to another place, 
he may continue as a member of the same unit pro- 
vided he still lives close enough to his unit to attend its 
training regularly as before. This is true even if he 
moves to Canada or Mexico as long as he remains a 
citizen of the United States. But if he can no longer at- 
tend the training of his unit, he is then discharged by 
his State. He may, of course, apply for enlistment in a 
National Guard unit near his new place of residence. 

Discharge (NGR 25). A National Guard enlisted 
man may be discharged for any of the following 
reasons: 

Upon the expiration of his term of enlistment. 
Upon reaching the age of 64. 
Upon accepting a commission. 
Upon accepting an appointment to West Point or 
Annapolis. 

In order to enlist in the Regular Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard. 
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In order to reenlist to attend a service school. 
Upon change of residence to another State. 
On a certificate of disability. 
Upon the disbandment of a unit to which he be- 
longs. 

Because of inaptness or misconduct. 
Because of fraudulent enlistment. 
Because of continued absence from military duties. 
For any reason under the laws of the State not 
listed above. 

When a Guardsman is discharged for any reason 
he is given a certificate of discharge of the same 
form and classification as a soldier of the Regular 
Army receives. If he is discharged for any usual 
reason reflecting no discredit upon him, he receives 
an Honorable (white) Discharge. If he is discharged 
for inaptness or misconduct, he may receive a plain 
(blue) Discharge. If a soldier should be discharged 
for some serious offense after trial by general court- 
martial under the laws of his State, he would be given 
a Dishonorable (yellow) Discharge. 

Lost discharges cannot be replaced. However, an 
enlisted man or former enlisted man can obtain from 
the State adjutant general, upon submitting satisfactory 
proof of loss or destruction of an Honorable Dis- 
charge once issued to him, a signed official statement 
of the service covered by the discharge. 

The "character" shown on a discharge is a sign of 
what his superiors thought of him as a soldier during 
his enlistment. The characters "Excellent," "Very 
Good," and "Good" are given on Honorable Dis- 
charges. It is a matter of much pride to a soldier to 
receive one "Excellent" discharge after another dur- 
ing his years of service in the Guard. 
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Armory drill pay (NGR 58). Each enlisted man 
of the National Guard, except enlisted men of the 
sixth and seventh grades, belonging to a unit, receives 
for each attendance at armory drill for which pay is 
authorized, 1 /30 of the monthly base pay of his grade 
as shown in the table on page 9. 

Each enlisted man of the sixth and seventh grades 
receives armory drill pay at the rate of $1.20 and 
$1.00, respectively. To qualify for pay, a soldier 
must be officially present and must take part in the 
training for not less than Wi hours, exclusive of rests 
and interruptions. The number of paid armory drills 
is set each year by the appropriations of Congress. 

An enlisted man who obtains proper permission 
(NGR 45) may attend drill with another unit of the 
same State, when he cannot be present with his own 
unit. 

Armory drill pay is paid quarterly, by check. It is 
against the laws of the United States for anyone to 
indorse a Government check for pay or allowances or 
any other payment, except the soldier to whom the 
check is made out. 

Field Training Pay (NGR 58). During field 
training, soldiers of the National Guard receive for 
the fraction of a month covered by the training period, 
the same base pay and specialists pay as soldiers of the 
Regular Army, shown in the table on page 9, except 
that privates, first class receive $1.20 per day, and 
privates $1.00 per day. A soldier is also entitled to 
his rations during field training periods and to al- 
lowances covering any travel he is ordered to perform. 

Equipment of the National Guard (NGR 75-3). 
Hie arms, equipment, and uniforms of the National 
Guard are furnished by the United States and are of 
the same types as those furnished to the Regular Army. 
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Much of the arms and equipment handled by the 
soldiers of the Guard is costly and requires thorough 
care to keep it in good order. All such property re- 
mains the property of the United States, and if a 
soldier loses, damages, or destroys any of his equip- 
ment he is required to pay back the Government for 
the loss, except when it can be clearly shown that the 
loss was not his fault. 

Caretakers (NGR 75-16). Certain selected en- 
listed men of the National Guard are appointed as 
caretakers for their units, for which they receive pay in 
addition to their normal pay as Guardsmen. The pay 
of a caretaker depends upon the kind of a unit he be- 
longs to and, to some extent, upon the amount of work 
he is required to do. 

Induction (AR 130-10). In case of a national 
emergency such as a threatened invasion by an enemy 
or a war declared by Congress, the President may call 
or order all or a part of the National Guard into the 
service of the United States. When this is done, the 
officers and soldiers of the Guard so inducted, at once 
become an active part of the Army of the United 
States with the Regular Army and the Organized Re- 
serves. 

Each unit of the Guard assembles at its armory and 
stays under arms at or near the armory until ordered 
to move to some large training center where many 
troops are assembling for further training. The move- 
ment to the training center is made in a similar man- 
ner to movements to camp for field training. 

Members of the Guard thus inducted into the serv- 
ice of the United States remain assigned to units of 
their State, and when the war or other national 
emergency is over, return with their units to become 
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Guardsmen of their States again, if they have not 
become casualties or otherwise separated from the 
service during the period of war. 

Officers and enlisted men inducted from the Na- 
tional Guard into the service of the United States may 
be retained in that service for the duration of a war 
or similar emergency and for six months thereafter 
unless they are sooner relieved. Soldiers of the Army 
of the United States inducted from the National 
Guard receive the same pay, during periods of active 
military service, as soldiers from the Regular Army. 

Active State Duty. The Governor of a State or 
Territory, or the President in the case of the District 
of Columbia, may order his National Guard to active 
service in emergencies within his State, Territory, or 
District, in accordance with its laws. Periods of such 
duty are often similar, in many respects, to periods of 
field training. Such duty is purely State duty and is 
not duty in the service of the United States except in 
the District of Columbia. 

Army serial numbers (AR 130*10). An army serial 
number is assigned to each National Guard soldier 
immediately upon his induction by the President into 
the service of the United States in case of war or other 
serious national emergency. 
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CHAPTER 6 



ARTICLES OF WAR 

Military law is the legal system that regulates the 
government of the military establishments. It is both 
written and unwritten. The sources of written military 
law are the articles of war enacted by Congress, other 
laws relating to the military service, Army Regulations, 
and general and special orders issued by the War De- 
partment and by corps area, department, post, and 
other commanders. 

The unwritten military law is the "Custom of War," 
consisting of customs of the service, both in peace and 
in war. 

The articles of war provide that a selected list of 
the articles be read and explained to every soldier upon 
his enlistment and once every six months thereafter. 

Article 1 includes definitions of the terms "officer," 
"soldier," and "company" as used in the articles. The 
word "soldier" includes both noncommissioned officers 
and privates. 

Article 2 enumerates the persons who are subject to 
these articles of war or, in other words, subject to 
"military law." This includes all soldiers belonging 
to the Regular Army. 

Article 29 provides that in the event a soldier has 
been acquitted after trial by a court-martial the court 
shall at once announce the result in open court. 

Article 54 states that any person who enlists fraudu- 
lently, by means of willful misrepresentation or con- 
cealment of his qualifications, and receives pay or 
allowances under such fraudulent enlistment, shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

Article 58 states that any person subject to military 
law who deserts or attempts to desert the service of the 
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United States shall, if the offense is committed in time 
of war, suffer death or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct, and if the offense is commit- 
ted at any other time, any punishment, except death, 
that a court-martial may direct. 

Article 59 provides for punishments similar to those 
in Article 58 for any person subject to military law 
who advises, persuades, or assists another to desert. 

Article 61 provides for the punishment of any sol- 
dier who absents himself without leave. 

Article 62 provides for the punishment of any per- 
son subject to military law who uses contemptuous or 
disrespectful words against the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Congress of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, or the governor or legislature of any state or 
possession of the United States. 

Article 63 provides punishment for any person who 
is disrespectful to a superior officer. 

Article 64 states that any person subject to military 
law who assaults or willfully disobeys his superior offi- 
cer shall suffer death or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. 

Article 65 provides for the punishment of any sol- 
dier who is insubordinate towards a noncommissioned 
officer. 

Article 66 provides for death or other penalty for 
mutiny or sedition. 

Article 67 states that any officer or soldier who 
knows of an attempt to mutiny and does not try to pre- 
vent it shall suffer death or other punishment. 

Article 68 states that any person who refuses to obey 
a lawful order to abandon a quarrel, fray, or disorder 
shall be punished. 

Article 69 provides for the arrest or confinement of 
persons charged with a serious offense and also pro- 
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vides penalties for escaping from confinement or 
breaking arrest. 

Article 70 requires that charges and specifications be 
signed by a person himself subject to military law, that 
no soldier shall be tried by general court-martial until 
after an impartial investigation and an opportunity to 
question the witnesses against him, and to present testi- 
mony in his own behalf. The article also provides for 
the prompt trial of all accused persons. 

Article 73 provides penalties for releasing a prisoner 
without authority. 

Articles 75 to 82, inclusive, define and provide pen- 
alties for war offenses. The death penalty or other 
punishment is provided for any person subject to mili- 
tary law who misbehaves himself or runs away before 
the enemy, tries to compel his commander to surrender, 
makes known the countersign to unauthorized persons, 
overcomes a guard stationed to protect property, or as- 
sists the enemy. 

Penalties are provided for not turning over to the 
United States any property captured from the enemy, 
and for dealing in captured or abandoned property. 

The articles of war provide that spies shall suffer 
death. 

Article 83 states that any person subject to military 
law who willfully or negligently loses, damages or 
wrongfully disposes of military property shall make 
good the loss and in addition shall suffer punishment. 

Article 84 provides a penalty similar to that in 
Article 83 for any soldier who sells, loses, or damages 
any equipment issued to him. 

Article 85 provides punishment for being drunk on 
duty. 

Article 86 provides punishment for any sentinel 
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found drunk or sleeping upon his post. The penalty in 
time of war may include death. 

Article 88 forbids the abuse or intimidation of per- 
sons bringing in provisions or other supplies. 

Article 89 requires all persons to be orderly and 
provides penalties for any soldier who destroys any 
property, and requires that reparation be made to the 
injured party. 

Article 90 forbids any reproachful or provoking 
speeches or gestures. 

Article 91 forbids dueling. 

Article 92 provides for the death penalty or impris- 
onment for life of any person found guilty of murder 
or rape. In time of peace no person shall be tried by 
court-martial for these offenses if committed in the 
United States. In the United States, trial for murder 
or rape, in time of peace, is by civil courts. 

Article 93 provides punishment for various crimes, 
such as manslaughter, burglary, robbery, larceny, per- 
jury, forgery, assault. 

Article 94 defines frauds against the government, 
including theft and embezzlement of government 
property. 

Article 96 is a general article. It states, "Though not 
mentioned in these articles, all disorders and neglects 
to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, 
all conduct of a nature to bring discredit upon the mili- 
tary service, and all crimes or offenses not capital, of 
which persons subject to military law may be guilty, 
shall be taken cognizance of by a general or special or 
summary court-martial, according to the nature and 
degree of the offense, and punished at the discretion of 
such court." 

Article 104 allows organization commanders to 
award company punishment summarily within certain 
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limits. The soldier, however, has the right of trial by 
court-martial if he prefers. 

Article 105 provides for the stoppage of the pay of 
soldiers to reimburse owners of private property for 
damages which are the fault of the soldier. It also pro- 
vides for a board of officers to determine the extent of 
damage and assess damages. 

Article 106 makes it lawful for civil officers to arrest 
deserters. 

Article 107 requires a soldier to make good the time 
lost in desertion, and while absent without leave for 
more than one day, while in confinement, or as the re- 
sult of his own misconduct. 

Article 108 provides that no soldier shall be dis- 
charged without a certificate of discharge, or before his 
term of service has expired, except by order of the 
President, the Secretary of War, or the commanding 
officer of a department (corps area), or by sentence 
of a general court-martial. 
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CHAPTER 7 



MILITARY DISCIPLINE AND COURTESY 

Military Discipline. Military discipline is the mem- 
tal attitude and state of training which make obedience 
and proper conduct automatic under all conditions. It 
is founded upon respect for and loyalty to properly 
constituted authority. Military discipline is generally 
indicated in an individual or unit by smartness of ap- 
pearance and action ; cleanliness and neatness of dress, 
equipment, or quarters; respect for seniors; prompt 
and cheerful execution by subordinates of both the let- 
ter and spirit of the legal orders of their lawful su- 
periors. (TR 10-5.) 

Discipline is a most important thing in an army. It 
is necessary to success in battle. Success in battle, of 
course, is the purpose of all training. Without dis- 
cipline a body of otherwise excellent soldiers would 
only be an armed mob. 

Discipline is not merely a matter of system and 
methods of punishments. It is something within the 
soldier himself which leads him to respect his superiors 
and obey their orders. 

Each individual in the Army has his own responsi- 
bilities. Many of these responsibilities come down to 
him from his superiors. The individual is held ac- 
countable for the proper execution of his responsibili- 
ties and in turn he holds those below him accountable 
for the proper execution of orders that he gives to 
them. 

Discipline is not learned in a minute. When a sol- 
dier has learned his duties, when obedience has become 
second nature to him, and when he has learned full 
respect for his country, his service, his superiors, then 
he has become a disciplined and efficient soldier. 
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Discipline includes a feeling of respect for the rights 
of others. A soldier who has learned to have respect 
for the rights of the comrade next to him has made a 
big step forward in his training as a soldier and as a 
citizen. 

Military Courtesy. (AR 600-10 and 600-25.) 
Courtesy among military men is indispensable to dis- 
cipline; respect to superiors is not confined to obedi- 
ence on duty, but is extended on all occasions. 

The military salute, which is the principal mark or 
sign of courtesy, is a courteous recognition between 
persons belonging to the armed forces of our country. 
It is a sign that the individual is ready and trained to 
execute promptly and efficiently any orders that may 
be given. The manner in which a salute is given shows 
the pride a man has in his profession. His head is 
erect and he looks the person saluted straight in the 
eye. There is no indication of humiliation between 
men greeting each other in this way. The salute is in 
fact a privilege. Only men in good standing are per- 
mitted to salute; a prisoner has not that right. The 
manner in which military courtesy is carried out is an 
indication of the state of morale, spirit, discipline and 
training in any unit. 

The rules governing military courtesy within our 
Army are few and simple, but they have an important 
bearing on the military career of a soldier. 

The salute with the hand is a simple movement, 
which should be made in a smart and soldierly fashion. 

A salute is always returned by all officers present en- 
titled to receive it, unless they are in a formation when 
the senior officer returns the salute for all. 

Those entitled to the salute are officers of the Regu- 
lar Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves when they are in uni- 
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form. It is also customary to salute officers of friendly 
foreign countries when they are in uniform. 

When off duty outside the confines of a military 
post, camp, or station, a soldier does not salute an of- 
ficer unless he is addressed by him. However, a sol- 
dier customarily greets one of his company officers 
with a salute in the same fashion that greetings are 
exchanged by civilian acquaintances. 

Salutes are exchanged in the prescribed manner, 
whether covered or uncovered. 

The salute is rendered but once if the officer remains 
close by and no conversation takes place. If a conver- 
sation has taken place, the soldier salutes again on 
leaving or when the officer leaves. 

A soldier gives the salute at quick time. If he is 
running, he comes down to quick time before saluting. 
Likewise, a mounted soldier does not salute at the trot 
or gallop, but brings his mount to a walk before salut- 
ing. 

A group of soldiers on the approach of an officer is 
called to attention by the first person noticing him. All 
soldiers in the group salute. Soldiers in ranks, at ease, 
or at rest do not salute individually. The commander 
of the unit calls the unit to attention and gives the 
prescribed salute. 

The driver of a horse-drawn vehicle not in motion 
salutes unless it is necessary for him to use both hands 
to control his team. He does not salute if his vehicle 
is in motion. 

The driver of a motor vehicle in motion does not 
salute. The passengers salute without rising from their 
seats. If the car or truck is not moving, the driver also 
salutes. 

Salutes are not given when officers or soldiers are 
actively participating in a game, at mess, in a public 
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conveyance, at an assembly for purposes of social diver- 
sion or amusement, or leading an animal or standing 
to horse. Generally speaking, salutes are given in 
places where greetings are exchanged between ac- 
quaintances. 

When reporting to an officer in his office, a soldier 
leaves his headdress outside unless under arms, knocks, 
and enters when told to do so. Upon entering he 
marches up not closer than two paces from the officer's 

desk, halts, salutes and says, "Sir, Private 

reports as directed." When 

the business is completed, the soldier steps back one 
step, halts, salutes, executes about face, and withdraws. 

A soldier on entering a room where officers are pres- 
ent takes off his headdress, unless he is under arms. 

Before talking to an officer, an enlisted man makes 
the prescribed salute. He also salutes at the end of 
the conversation, or upon leaving the officer. 

An enlisted man in ranks, if not at attention, as- 
sumes the position of attention when directly spoken 
to by an officer. 

When an officer enters a room or tent used as an 
office or work shop, those at work are not required to 
cease work unless addressed by him. In the transaction 
of ordinary business between an officer and an enlisted 
man seated at work, it is not necessary for the enlisted 
man to rise. 

When an officer enters a mess hall or mess tent, 
enlisted men seated at meals remain seated "at ease" 
and continue eating unless the officer directs otherwise. 

Details at work do not salute. The officer or non- 
commissioned officer in charge, if not actively engaged 
at the time, salutes or acknowledges salutes for the 
entire party. 

When the National Anthem is played or "To the 
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Colors" sounded, at the first note all dismounted offi- 
cers and men present, but not in formation, stand at 
attention facing the music and salute, except that at 
"Escort of the Colors" or "Retreat" they face toward 
the color or flag. The salute is held until the last note 
of the music. Those mounted halt, and salute mounted. 
Vehicles in motion are brought to a halt. Occupants of 
the vehicles, except the driver, dismount and salute. 
Hie drivers of vehicles sit at attention. If in civilian 
clothes, an officer or enlisted man stands facing the flag 
or music, according to the occasion, removes his head- 
dress, if covered, and holds it over the left breast. 

During a military funeral all persons in the military 
service out of ranks, whether in uniform or civilian 
clothing, salute the casket as it passes by facing the 
casket, standing at "attention," uncovering and placing 
the headdress over the left breast. A similar salute is 
rendered while the casket is being carried to and from 
the caisson and during the services at the grave. In 
cold or inclement weather they remain covered and 
execute the hand salute. 
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CHAPTER 8 



THE WEAPONS OF INFANTRY 

Introduction. The infantry weapons of today are 
the rifle, the semiautomatic rifle, the bayonet, the auto- 
matic rifle, the hand grenade, the automatic pistol, the 
60-mm. mortar, the caliber .30 light machine gun, the 
caliber .30 heavy machine gun, the caliber .50 machine 
gun, the 37-mm. gun, the 81 -mm. mortar, and the tank. 
The first seven are found in the rifle companies. Cali- 
ber .30 heavy machine guns, caliber .50 machine guns, 
and 81 -mm. mortars are found in heavy- weapons com- 
panies ; the 37-mm. antitank gun is found in the anti- 
tank company. 

Rifle and Bayonet. The United States Rifle, caliber 
.30, M-1903, is one of the two caliber .30 rifles at 
present authorized for general issue to the service. It 
is sometimes called "the Springfield Rifle." It is a 
breech-loading, magazine rifle of the bolt type. Its 
magazine holds five cartridges. Cartridges are ordi- 
narily put up in brass clips of five so they can easily 
be loaded into the rifle. The magazine can also be 
loaded by putting in single cartridges by hand, one 
after the other. The total weight of the rifle, including 
oiler and thong case, but without bayonet, is 8.69 
pounds. The bayonet weighs one pound. The rifle 
with its bayonet is primarily a weapon for frontal and 
distributed fire. At short ranges, trained riflemen can 
fire ten well-aimed shots per minute. The maximum 
effective range of the rifle varies according to the na- 
ture of the target. In general, effective rifle fire cannot 
be delivered at ranges farther than 600 yards. 
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The bayonet is an essential addition to the rifle. An 
enemy cannot be shot out of intrenchments, but must 
sometimes be driven out by actual or threatened per- 
sonal contact. 

The M-l Rifle. The United States Rifle, caliber .30, 
M-l, is a gas-operated, clip-fed, self-loading shoulder 
weapon. Part of the gas generated by the explosion of 
a cartridge fired in the rifle is used after the bullet 
leaves the barrel, to compress the operating-rod spring 
and compensating spring, extract and eject the fired 
cartridge case, and cock the hammer. The operating- 
rod spring and compensating spring which are in the 
meantime forcing the cartridges up in the clip, com- 
plete the cycle by closing and locking the bolt. The 
bolt as it goes forward pushes the top cartridge into 
the chambers, and the rifle is then ready to fire. The 
clip is reversible and holds eight cartridges. Inserting 
the clip into the magazine releases the operating rod 
and, under the action of the operating-rod spring and 
compensating spring, thrusts the uppermost cartridge 
of the clip into the chamber and closes the bolt. The 
rifle fires once at each squeeze of the trigger, and the 
pressure on the trigger must be released before another 
round can be fired. When the last round is fired the 
empty clip is automatically ejected. The semiautomatic 
rifle with sling and bayonet weighs 9.94 pounds. A 
loaded clip weighs 0.534 pounds. The rate of fire is 
limited only by the proficiency of the soldier in marks- 
manship and his dexterity in inserting clips into the 
magazine. 

Caliber .30 Browning Automatic Rifle. The 
Browning Automatic Rifle, M-l 91 8, Modified, is a 
self-loading, air-cooled, gas-operated, magazine-fed, 
shoulder weapon. It has no special cooling system. The 
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barrel is exposed to the air and the hand of the firer 
is protected on the under side of the barrel during 
firing. The mechanism of the rifle is operated by the 
power furnished by the powder gases following the 
explosion of the cartridge. These gases expand through 
a port in the barrel and act upon the head of a piston, 
driving it to the rear. This rearward movement un- 
locks the bolt, throws out the empty cartridge case, 
and compresses the recoil spring. This spring pushes 
the bolt lock into place, and furnishes the power for 
feeding in a new cartridge, locking the bolt, and firing 
the next shot. The magazine holds twenty cartridges. 
This weapon delivers automatic fire in bursts of three 
to ten shots, with one squeeze of the trigger, for each 
burst and without re-aiming between the shots in a 
burst. Automatic fire is habitually used. Fire can be de- 
livered with this weapon from any of the positions 
ordinarily used by the rifleman. The automatic rifle has 
practically the same mobility, visibility, and vulnera- 
bility of one service rifle, but has the fire power of 
several. 

The cone of fire of the weapon is deep and narrow. 
Its fire is easily controlled and directed. It is not 
capable of sustained fire for as long periods as the ma- 
chine gun. It has no bayonet. The automatic rifle can 
be laid in the daytime for firing through fog or smoke 
or for night firing, as on a final protective line. It is 
not designed to deliver overhead fire like the machine 
gun, but if properly sandbagged it could be used to 
deliver overhead fire in an emergency. 

The Hand Grenade. The fragmentation hand 
grenade, Mark II, weighs about 22 ounces. The body 
of the grenade is made of cast iron, and is the size and 
shape of a large lemon. It has a high-explosive filler, 
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and its outside has deep crossed grooves so that on 
exploding it breaks into about 40 fragments. To fire 
it, the safety pin of the grenade is pulled out and the 
grenade thrown. It explodes from five to seven sec- 
onds after the release of the safety lever, as the weapon 
leaves the hand. 

The effective bursting radius of the grenade is 30 
yards, although serious injuries may be inflicted up to 
200 yards. The grenade is most effective against an 
enemy from 30 to 45 yards from the thrower. Skilled 
bombers have obtained accurate results up to 65 or 70 
yards. Because of its effective bursting radius, the hand 
grenade is considered effective at ranges varying from 
a few yards up to 75 yards. 

The hand grenade can be thrown from the standing, 
kneeling, and prone positions. Because its fragments 
fly in every direction, it should only be used from be- 
hind cover. 

The Caliber .45 Automatic Pistol. There are 32 
men in each war-strength rifle company who are armed 
with the Automatic Pistol, caliber .45, M-1911. 
These are the six commissioned officers ; the first ser- 
geant; the communication sergeant; the section leader, 
two gunners, two assistant gunners and six ammuni- 
tion carriers of the 60-mm. mortar section ; the section 
leader, two squad leaders, four assistant gunners and 
four ammunition carriers of the light machine-gun 
section; and two buglers. All men of heavy- weapons 
companies are armed with the pistol. It is a powerful 
and accurate weapon designed for personal protection 
at short distances. It weighs 2 pounds 7 ounces and 
shoots a lead bullet with a cupro-nickel jacket, the 
whole weighing 230 grains. 

The 60-mm. Mortar. There are three 60-mm. 
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mortars in the weapons platoon of each rifle com- 
pany. This mortar is a smooth-bore, muzzle- load- 
ing, high-angle-fire weapon, similar in design to the 
larger 81 -mm. mortar of heavy- weapons companies. 
Both mortars are fired in the same manner and their 
sights are interchangeable. The 60-mm. mortar con- 
sists of a mortar, bipod, and baseplate with a total 
weight of 39.31 pounds. It is carried by hand in con- 
venient loads. It furnishes high-angle fire support to 
the infantry company under all conditions of combat. 
It has a minimum range of 100 yards and a maximum 
of 1,800. It fires a shell weighing approximately 3.5 
pounds. The shells are carried in five-pound units with 
a total weight of about 18 pounds. 

The 81 -mm. Mortar. There are four 81 -mm. mor- 
tars in the mortar platoon of each heavy-weapons com- 
pany. Like the 60-mm. this mortar is a smooth-bore, 
muzzle-loading, high-angle-fire weapon, and consists 
of three units: mortar, bipod, and baseplate, each 
weighing approximately 45 pounds. These three units 
form separate loads, each carried by one man. 

The 81 -mm. mortar fires light and heavy high ex- 
plosive shell and smoke shell. The maximum range 
with the light shell is 3,280 yards and with the heavy 
shell, 1,280 yards. The mortar is carried in a truck- 
carrier of the mortar company and is taken off and 
assembled only to go into action. It is moved by hand 
only where movement by carrier is not considered 
feasible. 

The Caliber .30 Browning Machine Gun. The 
caliber .30 Browning Machine Gun is an automatic 
gun firing small-arms ammunition, capable of deliver- 
ing sustained fire. Infantry rifle regiments have 
three types of Browning machine guns: The caliber 
.30 light machine gun, the caliber .30 heavy machine 
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gun, and the caliber .50 machine gun. The mechanical 
operation of all three types is similar. The force of re- 
coil is used to perform the various mechanical opera- 
tions of withdrawing the cartridges from the loops of 
the web belt or metallic links, loading them into the 
chamber, cocking and firing the gun, and withdraw- 
ing and ejecting the empty cases through the bottom 
of the receiver. The ammunition is fed by a belt or by 
metallic links. 

Machine guns are a powerful aid to a rifle unit. 
When only fixed fire is needed, machine guns, with 
infantry mortars and supporting artillery, can supply 
it, thus making riflemen available for tasks requiring 
movement. In the attack, machine guns are used to as- 
sist in the preparation, to gain and maintain fire superi- 
ority, to cover the advance, to protect the flanks, and 
to break up counter-attacks. In the defense they are 
used to cover the front and flanks and are a most im- 
portant part of the framework of the defensive system. 

By merely pulling the trigger, 400 to 500 shots per 
minute can be fired. This is the "cyclic rate," and must 
be distinguished from the "usable rate" of fire. Two 
hundred and fifty rounds per minute is just about the 
highest usable rate of fire. The firing is done in bursts 
of from 5 to 50 rounds, with a pause after each burst 
to check the aim or to re-lay the gun on other parts of 
the target. 

The Caliber .30 Heavy Machine Gun. There are 
eight of these guns in the heavy-weapons company 
of each infantry battalion. 

The barrel of the gun is surrounded by a water 
jacket which holds about seven pints of water. This 
water absorbs the heat generated in firing the gun, and 
prevents the barrel from becoming overheated. The 
heavy machine gun is almost always fired mounted on 
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its tripod. The gun and tripod together weigh about 
88 pounds. 

This gun is used to support the infantry battalion 
in battle. It is carried on a motor carrier until the com- 
bat situation requires it to be carried by hand. Once 
in action on the ground, machine-gun crews can carry 
their guns for considerable distances. This gun is of 
great value in defensive situations, because it has a 
great volume of fire and high accuracy, and because its 
fire can easily be controlled. 

The Caliber .30 Light Machine Gun. The Light 
Machine Gun is an air-cooled Browning caliber .30 
machine gun designed for dose support to riflemen. 
It is mounted on a 16-pound tripod. Gun and tripod 
together weigh about 47 pounds. Its mechanical opera- 
tion differs in no way from that of the caliber .30 
water cooled machine gun of the heavy-weapons com- 
pany. The light machine-gun section of the weapons 
platoon of each rifle company has two light machine 
guns. 

The Caliber .50 Browning Machine Gun. The 
caliber .50 machine-gun platoon of each heavy-weap- 
ons company has four of these guns. The gun is similar 
in design to the caliber .30 Browning machine gun. 
The operating principle is the same. It is air-cooled. 

The gun has a cyclic rate of fire of 400-500 shots 
per minute and weighs about 80 pounds. The barrel 
alone weighs 25 pounds. This gun is carried on a 
motor carrier and is assembled on the ground only 
when the combat situation demands its use. The gun 
and tripod cannot be carried very far. 

The gun is designed to protect infantry battalions 
against hostile armored cars and tanks. 

The 37-mm. Gun. An antitank company has twelve 
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37-mm. guns. This gun is a flat-trajectory weapon 
which fires shells weighing a little over a pound. It is 
heavy and is carried on a motor carrier. It can be 
moved only a short distance by hand. The gun is de- 
signed to protect the infantry regiment from hostile 
tanks. 
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CHAPTER 9 



GENERAL RULES OF DRILL 

DEFINITIONS 

Alignment. A straight line upon which several 
elements are formed or are to be formed ; or the dress- 
ing of several elements upon a straight line. 

Base. The element on which a movement is regu- 
lated. 

Center. The middle point or element of a com- 
mand. 

Column. A formation in which the elements are 
placed one behind another. 

Depth. The space from head to rear of any forma- 
tion or of a position, including the leading and rear 
elements. The depth of a man is assumed to be 12 
inches. 

Distance. Space between elements in the direction 
of depth. Distance is measured, with respect to dis- 
mounted men, from the back of the man in front to 
the breast of the man in rear; mounted men and ani- 
mals, from the croup of the animal in front to the 
head of the animal in rear; vehicles, from the rear 
part of the vehicle in front to the front part of the 
vehicle or head of animal hitched thereto (as the case 
may be) in rear. Distance between troops in forma- 
tion, whether of men, animals, or vehicles, is meas- 
ured from the rear rank of the unit in front to the 
front rank of the unit in rear. Platoon commanders, 
guides, and others whose position in a formation is 
at 40 inches distance from a rank are themselves con- 
sidered as a rank. Otherwise the commander of any 
unit and those accompanying him are not considered 
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in measuring distance between units. The color and 
guard are not considered in measuring distance be- 
tween subdivisions of a unit with which they are 
posted. The distance between ranks of dismounted 
men is 40 inches in both line and column. The dis- 
tance between ranks of mounted men in close order 
is 45 inches (one and one-half paces) . 

Double time. Cadence at the rate of 180 steps per 
minute. 

Element. A squad, section, platoon, company, or 
larger unit, forming a part of a still larger unit. 

File. A column of men one behind the other. 

Flank. The right or left of a command in line or 
in column, or the element on the right or left of the 
line. 

Formation. Arrangement of the elements of a com- 
mand. The placing of all fractions in their order in 
line, in column, or for battle. 

Front. The space occupied by an element measured 
from one flank to the opposite flank. The front of a 
man is assumed to be 22 inches. 

Guide. An officer, noncommissioned officer, or pri- 
vate upon whom the command (or elements thereof) 
regulates its march. 

Head. The leading element of a column. 

Interval. Space between individuals or elements of 
the same line. Interval is measured, with respect to 
dismounted men, from the shoulder or elbow ; mount- 
ed men from the knee; animals from the shoulder; 
vehicles from the hub of the wheel or the track. Be- 
tween troops in formation, it is measured from the 
left flank of the unit on the right to the right flank 
of the unit on the left. The commander of any unit, 
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or of any element thereof, and those accompanying 
him are not considered in measuring interval between 
units. Hie color and guard are not considered in 
measuring interval between subdivisions of a unit 
with which they are posted. The normal interval is 
one arm's length ; the dose interval is 4 inches. The 
interval between mounted men is 6 inches. 

Left. Hie left extremity or element of a body of 
troops. 

Line. A formation in which the different elements 
are abreast of each other. 

Mass formation. The formation of a company or 
any larger unit in which the squads in column are 
abreast of one another. 

Pace. A step of 30 inches; the length of the full 
step in quick time. 

Piece. The rifle or the automatic rifle. 

Quick time. Cadence at the rate of 120 steps per 
minute. 

Rank. A line of men placed side by side. 

Right. The right extremity or element of a body 
of troops. 

Step. The distance measured from heel to heel be- 
tween the feet of a man walking. The half step and 
back step are 15 inches. The right step and left step 
are 12 inches. The steps in quick and double time 
are 30 and 36 inches, respectively. 

(The paragraph numbers given in Chapters 9 to 14 
are the same as those in FM 22-5, Infantry Drill 
Regulations.) 

■ 2. Purposes of Drill. — The purposes of drill 
are to — 
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a. Enable a commander to move his command 
from bne place to another in an orderly manner and 
to provide simple formations from which dispositions 
for combat can readily be assumed. 

b. Aid in disciplinary training by instilling habits 
of precision and response to the leader's orders. 

c. Provide a means, through ceremonies, of en- 
hancing the morale of troops, developing the spirit of 
cohesion, and giving interesting spectacles to the pub- 
lic. 

d. Give junior officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers practice in commanding troops. 

■ 4. Precision in Drill. — Drill should be frequent 
and of short duration. Smartness and precision should 
be required in the execution of every detail. 

■ 5. Use of Right and Left. — Explanations of 
movements in this handbook which may be executed 
toward either flank are generally given for execution 
toward one flank only. To adapt such a description to 
execution of the movement toward the opposite flank, 
it is only necessary to substitute the word "left" for 
"right" or "right" for "left" as the case requires. 

■ 6. Double Time. — a. Any movement not espe- 
cially excepted may be executed in double time. 

b. If a unit is at a halt or marching in quick time, 
and it is desired to execute a movement in double time, 
the command double time precedes the command of 
execution. 

■ 7. To Revoke a Command. — To revoke a com- 
mand or to begin anew a movement improperly begun 
from a halt, the command as you were, is given at 
which the movement ceases and the former position is 
resumed. 
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■ 9. Partial Changes of Direction. — a. Partial 
changes of direction may be executed by putting into 
the preparatory command the word "half," as col- 
umn half right (left), so as to change direction 
45°. 

b. Slight changes in direction are effected by the 
command incline to the right (left) . The guide 
or guiding element moves in the indicated direction 
and the rest of the command conforms. 

■ 10. Numbering of Units. — Squads, sections, and 
platoons are numbered consecutively from right to 
left and from front to rear throughout the company 
and thereafter retain their permanent designation. 

■ 12. Commands. — a. Commands are employed in 
close-order drill at attention. 

b. In this handbook a command is the direction of 
the commander expressed orally in prescribed words. 

c. Where it is not mentioned who gives the pre- 
scribed commands, they will be given by the com- 
mander of the unit. 

d. There are two kinds of commands: 

(1) Preparatory commands, such as forward, 
which indicate the movement to be executed. 

(2) Commands of execution, such as MARCH, 
HALT, or ARMS, which cause the execution of the 
command. 

e. Preparatory commands are distinguished in this 
handbook by small capitals and those of execution 
by LARGE CAPITALS. 

/. Officers and men fix their attention at the first 
word of command. 

/. If all men in the unit are to execute the same 
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movement simultaneously, the subordinate leaders do 
not repeat commands ; otherwise they repeat the com- 
mand or give the proper new command for the move- 
ment of their own unit. 

k. If the unit is at a halt, command for movements 
involving marching, such as 1. column right, 2. 
MARCH, are not prefaced by the command forward. 
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CHAPTER 10 



DRILL: THE SOLDIER WITHOUT ARMS 

Section I 
POSITIONS 

■ 16. Position of the Soldier, or of Attention. 

a. Heels on the same line (fig. 1 ) and as near each 
other as the conformation of the man permits. 

b. Feet turned out equally and forming an angle of 
45°. 

c. Knees straight without stiffness. 

d. Hips level and drawn back slightly; body erect 
and resting equally on hips, chest lifted and arched; 
shoulders square and falling equally. 

e. Arms hanging straight down without stiffness 
so that the thumbs are along the seams of the trousers ; 
back of the hands out; fingers held naturally. 

/. Head erect and squarely to the front; chin drawn 
in so that the axis of the head and neck is vertical; 
eyes straight to the front. 

g. Weight of the body resting equally on the heels 
and the balls of the feet. 

h. In assuming the position of the soldier, or of at- 
tention, the heels are brought together smartly and 
audibly. 

■ 17. Rests. — Being at a halt, the commands are: 
FALL OUT; REST; AT EASE; and 1. parade, 2. 
REST. 

a. At the command fall out, the men leave the 
ranks but are required to remain in the immediate 
vicinity. The men resume their former places at at- 
tention at the command fall in. On the march, men 
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e. Being # any of the rests except fall out, to re- 
sume the position of attention, the commands are: 1. 
squad, 2. ATTENTION. At the command atten- 
tion take the position of the soldier as prescribed in 
paragraph 16. 

■ 18. Eyes Right or Left. — The commands are: 
1. eyes, 2. RIGHT (LEFT) , 3. ready, 4. FRONT. 
At the command right, each man turns his head and 
eyes to the right. At the command front, the head 
and eyes are turned to the front. 

■ 19. Facings. — All facings are executed from the 
halt and in the cadence of quick time. 

a. To the flank. — (1) The commands are: 1. right 
(left), 2. FACE. At the command face, slightly 
raise the left heel and the right toe; face to the right, 
turning on the right heel, assisted by a slight pressure 
on the ball of the left foot. Hold the left leg straight 
without stiffness. (TWO) Place the left foot beside 
the right. 

(2) Execute left face on the left heel in a corre- 
sponding manner. 

b. To the rear. — The commands are: 1. about, 2. 
FACE. At the command face, carry the toe of the 
right foot a half -foot length to the rear and slightly 
to the left of the left heel without changing the po- 
sition of the left foot ; weight of the body mainly on 
the heel of the left foot; right leg straight without 
stiffness. (TWO) Face to the rear, turning to the 
right on the left heel and on the ball of the right foot ; 
place the right heel beside the left. 

■ 20. Salute With the Hand. — a. The commands 
are: 1. hand, 2. SALUTE. At the command salute, 
raise the right hand smartly until the tip of the fore- 
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Section II 



STEPS AND MARCHINGS 

■ 21. General. — a. All steps and marchings exe- 
cuted from the halt, except right step, begin with the 
left foot. 

b. The instructor indicates the proper cadence when 
necessary by calling "One," "Two," "Three," "Four," 
as the left and right foot respectively strike the ground. 

■ 22. Quick Time. — Being at a halt, to march for- 
ward in quick time, the commands are: 1. forward, 
2. MARCH. At the command forward, shift the 
weight of the body to the right leg without perceptible 
movement. At the command march, step off smartly 
with the left foot and continue the march with 30-inch 
steps taken straight forward without stiffness or exag- 
geration of movements. Swing the arms easily in their 
natural arcs, 6 inches to the front and 3 inches to the 
rear of the body. 

■ 23. Double Time. — a. Being at a halt or in march 
in quick time, to march in double time the commands 
are: 1. double time, 2. MARCH. 

(1) If at a halt, at the command double time, 
shift the weight of the body to the right leg without 
perceptible movement. At the command march, raise 
the forearms, fingers closed, knuckles out, to a hori- 
zontal position along the waist-line, take up an easy 
run with the step and cadence of double time, allow- 
ing a natural swinging motion to the arms. 

(2) If marching in quick time, at the command 
march, given as either foot strikes the ground, take 
one more step in quick time and then step off in 
double time. 
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b. To resume the quick time from double time the 
commands are: 1. quick time, 2. MARCH. At the 
command march, given as either foot strikes the 
ground, advance and plant the other foot in double 
time; resume the quick time, dropping the hands by 
the sides. 

■ 24. To Halt. — a. To halt when marching in 
quick time, the commands are: 1. squad, 2. HALT. 
At the command halt, given as either foot strikes the 
ground, execute the halt in two counts by advancing 
and planting the other foot and then bringing up the 
foot in rear. 

b. To halt when marching in double time, the com- 
mands are: 1. squad, 2. HALT. At the command 
halt, given as either foot strikes the ground, ad- 
vance and plant the other foot as in double time, then 
halt in two counts as in quick time. 

c. To halt from side step the commands are: 1. 
squad, 2. HALT. At the command halt, given as 
the heels are together, plant the foot next in cadence 
and come to the halt when the heels are next brought 
together. 

■ 25. To Mark Time. — The commands are: 1. 

MARK TIME, 2. MARCH. 

a. Being in march, at the command march, given 
as either foot strikes the ground, advance and plant 
the other foot ; bring up the foot in rear, placing it so 
that both heels are on line and continue the cadence 
by alternately raising and planting each foot. The feet 
are raised 2 inches from the ground. 

b. Being at a halt, at the command march, raise 
and plant first the left foot, then the right as pre- 
scribed above. 
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c. Mark time may be executed in either quick time 
or double time. 

d. The halt is executed from mark time as from 
quick time or double time by taking 2 -inch vertical in 
place of 30-inch horizontal steps. 

■ 26. Half Step. — a. The commands are: 1. half 
step, 2. MARCH. At the command march, take steps 
of 15 inches in quick time and 18 inches in double 
time in the same manner as prescribed in paragraphs 
22 and 23. 

b. Forward, half step, halt, and mark time 
may be executed one from the other in quick or double 
time. 

c . To resume the full step from half step or mark 
time the commands are: 1. forward, 2. MARCH. 

■ 27. Side Step. — a. Being at a halt or marking 
time, the commands are: 1. right (left) step, 2. 
MARCH. At the command march, carry the right 
foot 12 inches to the right; place the left foot beside 
the right, left knee straight. Continue in the cadence 
of quick time. 

b. The side step is used for short distances only and 
is not executed in double time. 

■ 28. Back Step. — a. Being at a halt or marking 
time the commands are: 1. backward, 2. MARCH. 
At the command march, take steps of 15 inches 
straight to the rear. 

b. The back step is used for short distances only 
and is not executed in double time. 

■ 29. To Face in Marching. — The facings in 
marching are an important part of movements such 

as, COLUMN RIGHT, CLOSE, TAKE INTERVAL, EXTEND, 

etc. 
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a. To face to the right in marching and advance 
from a halt, at the command of execution of the move- 
ment, turn to the right on the ball of the right foot 
and at the same time step off in the new direction with 
the left foot with a half step, full step, or in double 
time, as the case may be. 

b. To face to the right in marching and advance, 
being in march, at the command of execution, given 
as the right foot strikes the ground, advance and plant 
the left foot, then face to the right in marching and 
step off in the new direction with the right foot with 
a half step, full step, or in double time as the case 
may be. 

c . To face to the rear in marching, being in march 
the commands are: 1. to the rear, 2. MARCH. At 
the command march, given as the right foot strikes 
the ground, advance and plant the left foot; turn to 
the right about on the balls of both feet and immedi- 
ately step off with the left foot. 

■ 30. To March by the Flank. — Being in march 
the commands are: 1. by the right (left) flank, 

2. MARCH. At the command march, given as the 
right foot strikes the ground, advance and plant the 
left foot, then face to the right in marching and step 
off in the new direction with the right foot. 

■ 31. To Change Step. — The commands are: 1. 

CHANGE STEP, 2. MARCH. 

a. Being in march in quick time, at the command 
march, given as the right foot strikes the ground, 
advance and plant the left foot ; plant the toe of the 
right foot near the heel of the left and step off with 
the left foot. 

b. Execute the change on the right foot similarly, 
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the command march being given as the left foot 
strikes the ground. 

■ 32. To March Other Than at Attention. — 
The commands are: 1. route step, 2. MARCH; or 1. 
at ease, 2. MARCH. 

a. 1. route step, 2. MARCH. At the command 
march, men are not required to march at attention, in 
cadence, or to maintain silence. 

b. 1. at ease, 2. MARCH. At the command 
march, men are not required to march at attention or 
in cadence but they will maintain silence. 
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CHAPTER 11 



DRILL: THE SOLDIER WITH ARMS 
Section I 
GENERAL 

■ 34. Rules Governing Carrying of Rifles. — 
Except where otherwise indicated, these rules will be 
applicable alike to the U. S. rifle, caliber .30, M1903, 
and to the U. S. rifle, caliber .30, Ml. 

a. (1) The U. S. rifle, caliber .30, M1903, is not 
carried with cartridges in either the chamber or the 
magazine except when specifically ordered. When so 
loaded or when supposed to be loaded, it is habitually 
carried locked; that is, with the safety lock turned to 
the "safe." At all other times it is carried unlocked 
with the trigger pulled. The cut-off is kept turned off 
except when cartridges are actually used. 

(2) Whenever troops equipped with the U. S. 
rifle, caliber .30, M1903, are formed under arms, 
pieces are immediately inspected at the commands: 
1. inspection, 2. ARMS. A similar inspection is 
made before dismissal. If cartridges are found in the 
chamber or magazine they are removed and placed in 
the belt. 

b. (1) The U. S. rifle, caliber .30, Ml, is not 
carried with cartridges in either the chamber or the 
receiver except when specifically ordered. When so 
loaded or when supposed to be loaded, it is habitually 
carried locked ; that is, with the safety in its rearmost 
position, inside the trigger guard. 

(2) Whenever troops equipped with the U. S. 
rifle, caliber .30, Ml, are formed under arms, pieces 
are immediately inspected at the commands: 1. in- 
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spection, 2. ARMS, 3. LOCK PIECES. At the com- 
mand lock pieces, each man in ranks closes the bolt, 
sets the safety of his piece in its rearmost position, and 
resumes port arms. Rifles are again inspected at dis- 
missal by the commands: 1. inspection, 2. ARMS, 

3. UNLOCK PIECES. At the command unlock 
pieces, each man in ranks closes the bolt, sets the 
safety of his piece in its foremost position, pulls the 
trigger, and resumes port arms. If cartridges are 
found in the chamber or receiver, they are removed 
and placed in the belt. The procedure prescribed for 
these inspections is intended first, to insure that U. 
S. rifles, caliber .30, Ml, in the hands of troops are 
carried cocked and locked; second, to insure that 
hammers are released on unloaded pieces not in use 
to prevent damage from long continued compression 
of the hammer springs. 

c. The bayonet is fixed only when so ordered. 

d. Fall in is executed with the rifle at the order 
arms. 

e. (1) Before starting any movement for troops 
armed with rifles, the commands, 1. right shoulder, 
2. ARMS, are given before the command for move- 
ment. 

(2) Movements may be executed at the trail by 
prefacing the preparatory command with the words 
"at trail," as 1. at trail, forward, 2. MARCH. The 
trail is taken at the command march. 

(3) Weapons such as the automatic rifle, light 
machine gun, light mortar, etc., which have no man- 
ual of arms are slung from the right shoulder at the 
command of execution, ARMS, of 1. right shoul- 
der, 2. ARMS. They are kept slung until the com- 
mand rest or at ease. In long halts at attention, the 
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men carrying such equipment may be directed to 
"unsling arms." 

/. When the facings, alinements, open and close 
ranks, side step, back step, forming for shelter tents, 
extending and closing are executed from the order, 
the weapon is brought to the trail while in motion 
and the order resumed on halting. The position of 
trail arms is taken at the command of execution in 
each case. 

g. At the command halt, men armed with the 
rifle remain at the position of right (left) shoulder 
arms until the command: 1. order, 2. ARMS, is 
given. 

h. In double time under arms, a disengaged hand 
is held as when without arms. 

Section II 

MANUAL OF ARMS FOR THE RIFLE 

■ 35. Rules Governing Execution of the 
Manual of Arms. — Except where otherwise indi- 
cated, these rules will be applicable alike to the U. 
S. rifle, caliber .30, M1903, and to the U. S. rifle, 
caliber .30, Ml. 

a. In all positions of the left hand at the balance, 
the thumb clasps the rifle; the sling is included in the 
grasp of the hand (fig. 3). In describing the manual 
of arms, the term "at the balance" refers to points on 
rifles as follows: 

(1) U. S. rifle, caliber .30, M1903.— The center of 
the rear sight leaf. 

(2) U. S. rifle, caliber .30, Ml. — A point just 
forward of the trigger housing. 

b. In all positions of the rifle, diagonally across 
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the body, the barrel is up, butt in front of the right 
hip, barrel crossing opposite the junction of the neck 
with the left shoulder. The rifle is grasped at the 
balance with the left hand, palm toward the body, 
wrist straight (fig. 3) . 

c. The cadence of the motions is that of quick 
time. Recruits are first required to give their whole at- 





Figure 3. — Left hand at the balance. 

tention to the details of the motions, the cadence be- 
ing gradually acquired as they become accustomed to 
handling their rifles. The instructor may require them 
to count aloud in cadence with the motions. 

d. (1) The manual is not executed in marching 
except to pass from right shoulder to left shoulder or 
port arms and the reverse in marching at attention. 
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These movements may be used to add interest to the 
drill or to prevent fatigue in long marches at attention. 

(2) The manual is taught at a halt and the move- 
ments may, for the purpose of instruction, be divided 
into motions and executed in detail. In this case, the 
command of execution determines the prompt execu- 
tion of the first motion, and the commands two, 
three, four, that of the other motions. 

(3) To execute the movement in detail, the in- 
structor first cautions, "By the numbers." All move- 
ments divided into motions are then executed as above 
explained until he cautions, "Without the numbers." 

e. (1) Any appropriate position of the manual of 
arms may be ordered from a previous position by 
giving the suitable commands. 




Figure 4. — Position of order arms. 
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bolt handle with the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand, turn the handle up, draw the bolt back, lower 
the head and eyes sufficiently to glance into the maga- 
zine. Having found the magazine empty, or having 
emptied it, raise the head and eyes to the front. 

b. U. S. rifle, caliber .30, Ml. — 1. inspection, 2. 
ARMS. At the command arms, take position of 
port arms. With the fingers of the left hand closed, 
place the left thumb on the operating rod handle and 
push it smartly to the rear until it is caught by the 
operating rod catch ; at the same time lower the head 
and eyes sufficiently to glance into the receiver. Hav- 
ing found the receiver empty, or having emptied it, 
raise the head and eyes to the front, at the same time 
regrasp the piece with the left hand at the balance. 

■ 44. Being at Inspection Arms. — a. U. S. rifle, 
caliber, .30 Ml 903. — 1. order (right shoulder 
port) , 2. ARMS. At the preparatory command, push 
the bolt forward, turn the handle down, pull the 
trigger, and resume port arms. At the command 
arms, complete the movement ordered. 

b. U. S. rifle, caliber .30, Ml. — 1. lock pieces, 2. 

ORDER (RIGHT SHOULDER), 3. ARMS, Or 1. UNLOCK 

pieces, 2. DISMISSED. At the command lock (or 
unlock) pieces, place the right side of the right hand 
against the operating rod handle with the fingers ex- 
tended and joined and the thumb on the follower. 
(TWO) Force the operating rod handle slightly to the 
rear, depress the follower with the right thumb, and 
permit the bolt to ride forward about 1 inch over the 
follower. (THREE) Remove the thumb from the 
follower and release the operating rod handle. 
(FOUR) Lock the piece, or unlock the piece and 
pull the trigger as the case may be (par. 34 b (2) ) and 
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the horizontal, trigger guard in the hollow of the 
shoulder, right elbow against the side, forearm hori- 
zontal, the rifle in a vertical plane perpendicular to 
the front; carry the left hand, thumb and fingers ex- 
tended and joined, to the small of the stock, first joint 
of the forefinger touching the cocking piece (or, for 
the Ml rifle, touching the rear end of the receiver) , 
wrist straight, and elbow down. (FOUR) Cut away 
the left hand smartly to the side (fig. 10) . 

■ 46. Being at Right Shoulder Arms. — 1. port, 
2. ARMS. At the command arms, press the butt down 
quickly and throw the rifle diagonally across the body, 
at the same time turning it to the left so as to bring 
the barrel up, the right hand retaining its grasp on the 
butt, the left grasping the rifle at the balance. (TWO) 
Change the right hand to the small of the stock. 

■ 47. Being at Right Shoulder Arms. — 1. 
order, 2. ARMS. At the command arms, press the 
butt down quickly and throw the rifle diagonally 
across the body, the right hand retaining the grasp on 
the butt, the left hand grasping the rifle at the balance. 
Then execute order arms as described in paragraph 
42. 

■ 48. Being at Port Arms. — 1. right shoulder, 
2. ARMS. At the command arms, change the right 
hand to the butt as described in paragraph 45. 
(TWO), (THREE) Execute the last two movements 

as in RIGHT SHOULDER ARMS from ORDER ARMS. 

■ 49. Being at Order Arms. — 1. parade, 2. 
REST. At the command rest, move the left foot 
smartly 12 inches to the left of the right foot, keeping 
the legs straight, so that the weight of the body rests 
equally on both feet. At the same time incline the 
muzzle of the rifle to the front, the right arm ex- 
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the command arms, execute port arms and continue 
in cadence to the position ordered. 

■ 53. Being at Left Shoulder Arms. — 1. right 
shoulder, 2. ARMS. At the command arms, execute 
port arms as described in paragraph 52, and then 
right shoulder arms as described in paragraph 48. 

■ 54. Being at Left Shoulder Arms. — 1. order, 
2. ARMS. At the command arms, execute port arms 
as described in paragraph 52 and complete the move- 
ment of order arms as described in paragraph 42. 

■ 55. Being at Order or Trail Arms. — 1. rifle, 
2. SALUTE. At the command salute, carry the left 
hand smartly to the right side, palm of the hand down, 
thumb and fingers extended and joined, forearm and 
wrist straight, first joint of forefinger between the 
stacking swivel and the muzzle as the conformation 
of the man permits, and look toward the person sa- 
luted. (TWO) Cut away the left hand smartly to 
the side; turn the head and eyes to the front (fig. 
12). 

■ 56. Being at Right Shoulder Arms. — 1. rifle, 
2. SALUTE. At the command salute, carry the left 
hand smartly to small of the stock, forearm horizontal, 
palm of the hand down, thumb and fingers extended 
and joined, first joint of the forefinger touching end 
of cocking piece (or, for the Ml rifle, touching the 
rear end of the receiver) ; look toward the person 
saluted. (TWO) Cut away the left hand smartly 
to the side; turn the head and eyes to the front. 

■ 57. Being at Order Arms. — 1. fix, 2. BAY- 
ONETS. At the command bayonets — 

a. If the bayonet scabbard is carried on the belt, 
move the muzzle of the rifle to the left front and grasp 
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spring, raise the bayonet until the handle is about 12 
inches above the muzzle of the rifle; drop the point 
to the left, back of the hand toward the body and, 
glancing at the scabbard, return the bayonet, the 
blade passing between the left arm and the body; re- 
grasp the rifle with the right hand and resume the 
order. 

b. If the bayonet scabbard is carried on the haver- 
sack, take the bayonet from the rifle as described above 
and return it to the scabbard in the most convenient 
manner. 

c . These movements are not executed in cadence. 

Section III 
CARRYING THE AUTOMATIC RIFLE 

■ 65. General Rules. — a. Except as otherwise 
prescribed, the automatic rifle is habitually carried 
slung over the right shoulder, butt down, barrel to 
the rear, right hand grasping the sling, hand in 
front of armpit (fig. 14). 

b. For marches and field exercises, the automatic 
rifle may be carried slung over either shoulder. 

c. When troops are at ea§t, the automatic rifle is 
kept slung unless otherwise ordered. 

d. When troops are at rest, the automatic rifle may 
be unslung and the position of order arms taken. 

e. Only the following movements of the manual are 
executed by the automatic rifleman: 

(1) Parade rest. — If at sling arms, execute as 
without arms keeping the right hand on the sling. 

(2) Inspection Arms. — At the command of exe- 
cution, grasp the magazine with the left hand, at the 
same time press the magazine release with the right 
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Section IV 



MANUAL OF THE PISTOL 

■ 66. General. — a. The movements herein de- 
scribed differ in purpose from the manual of arms 
for the rifle in that they are not designed to be exe- 
cuted in exact unison. Furthermore, with only a few 
exceptions, there is no real necessity for their simul- 
taneous execution. They are not therefore planned as 
a disciplinary -drill to be executed in cadence with 
snap and precision, but merely as simple, quick, and 
safe methods of handling the pistol. Commands are 
prescribed for such movements only as may be oc- 
casionally executed simultaneously by the squad or 
larger unit. 

b. In general, movements begin and end at the 
position of raise pistol. 

c . Commands for firing, when required, are limited 

to COMMENCE FIRING and CEASE FIRING. 

d. Officers and enlisted men armed with the pistol 
remain at the position of attention during the manual 
of arms, except when their units are presented to their 
commanders or are presented during ceremonies, at 
retreat, and at guard mounting. In such cases they 
execute the hand salute at the command of execution, 
ARMS, of 1. present, 2. ARMS, and resume the po- 
sition of attention at the command of execution of the 
next command. 

e. Whenever the pistol is carried mounted the 
lanyard will be used. The lanyard should be of such 
length that the arm may be fully extended without 
constraint. 

■ 67. To Raise Pistol. — The commands are: 1. 
raise, 2. PISTOL. At the command pistol, unbutton 
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the flap of the holster with the right hand and grasp 
the stock, back of the hand outward. Draw the pistol 
from the holster; reverse it, muzzle up, the thumb 
and last three fingers holding the stock, the forefinger 
extended outside the trigger guard, the barrel of the 
pistol to the rear and inclined to the front at an angle 
of 30°, the hand as high as, and 6 inches in front of, 
the point of the right shoulder. This is the position of 
RAISE pistol (fig. 15). 

■ 68. To Withdraw the Magazine. — Without 
lowering the right hand, turn the barrel slightly to 
the right; press the magazine catch with the right 
thumb and with the left hand remove the magazine. 
Place it in the belt or pocket. 

■ 69. To Open the Chamber. — Withdraw the 
magazine and resume the position of raise pistol. 
Without lowering the right hand, grasp the slide with 
the thumb and the first two fingers of the left hand 
(thumb on left side of slide and pointing down- 
ward) ; keeping the muzzle elevated, shift the grip 
of the right hand so that the right thumb engages 
with the slide stop. Push the slide downward to its 
full extent and force the slide stop into its notch with 
the right thumb without lowering the muzzle of the 
pistol. 

■ 70. To Close the Chamber. — With the right 
thumb press down the slide stop and let the slide go 
forward. Squeeze the trigger. 

■ 71. To Insert a Magazine. — Without lowering 
the right hand, turn the barrel to the right. Grasp a 
magazine with the first two fingers and thumb of the 
left hand; withdraw it from the belt and insert it in 
the pistol. Press it fully home. 
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■ 72. To Load Pistol. — The commands arc: 1, 
load, 2. PISTOL. At the command pistol, if a load- 
ed magazine is not already in the pistol, insert one. 
Without lowering the right hand, turn the barrel 
slightly to the left. Grasp the slide with the thumb 
and fingers of the left hand (thumb on right side of 
slide and pointing upward) . Pull the slide downward 
to its full extent. Release the slide and engage the 
safety lock. 

■ 73. To Unload Pistol. — The commands are: 1, 
unload, 2. PISTOL. At the command pistol, with- 
draw the magazine. Open the chamber as prescribed 
in paragraph 72. Glance at the chamber to verify that 
it is empty. Dose the chamber. Take the position of 
raise pistol and squeeze the trigger. Then insert an 
empty magazine. 

■ 74. To Inspect Pistol. — The commands are: 1, 
inspection, 2. PISTOL. At the command pistol, 
withdraw the magazine. Open the chamber as pre- 
scribed in paragraph 69. Take the position of raise 
pistol. The withdrawn magazine is held in the open 
left hand at the height of the belt. After the pistol 
has been inspected, or at the command 1. return, 2. 
PISTOL, close the chamber, take the position of 
raise pistol, and squeeze the trigger. Insert an empty 
magazine and execute return pistol. 

■ 75. To Return Pistol. — The commands are: 1. 
return, 2. PISTOL. At the command pistol, lower 
the pistol to the holster, reversing it, muzzle down, 
back of the hand to the right; raise the flap of the 
holster with the right thumb; insert the pistol in the 
holster and thrust it home; button the flap of the 
holster with the right hand. 
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CHAPTER 12 



DRILL: THE SQUAD 

■ 114. General. — a. The squad (fig. 16) is a 
group of soldiers organized primarily as a combat 
team. It consists of one squad leader and other per- 
sonnel as authorized by appropriate Tables of Organ- 
ization. When the squad leader is absent, he is re- 
placed by the second in command. If the second in 
command is also absent, the next senior member of 
the squad acts as leader. 

b. As far as practicable, the squad is kept intact. 
The normal formation of the squad is a single rank 
or single file. This permits variation in the number 
of men composing the squad. 

c. The squad in line marches to the left or to the 
front only for minor changes of position. 

■ 115. To Form the Squad. — a. The command is: 
FALL IN. At the command fall in, the squad forms 
in line as shown in figure 18. On falling in, each man 
except the one on the left extends his left arm laterally 
at shoulder height, palm of the hand down, fingers 
extended and joined. Each man, except the one on the 
right, turns his head and eyes to the right and places 
himself in line so that his right shoulder touches 
lightly the tips of the fingers of the man on his right. 
As soon as proper intervals have been obtained, each 
man drops his arm smartly to his side and turns his 
head to the front. 

b. To form at close intervals, the commands are: 
1. at close interval, 2. FALL IN. At the command 
fall in, the men fall in as in a above, except that 
close intervals are obtained by placing the left hands 
on the hips as shown in figure 19. In this position 
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■ 117. To Dismiss the Squad. — The commands 
are: 1. inspection, 2. ARMS, 3. port, 4. ARMS, 5. 
DISMISSED, or 3. UNLOCK PIECES, 4. DIS- 
MISSED (if armed with the Ml rifle) . 

■ 118. To Count Off. — a. The command is: 
COUNT OFF. At the command count off, each 
man of the squad, except the one on the right flank, 
turns his head and eyes to the right. The right flank 
man calls out, "One." Each man in succession calls 
out, "Two," "Three," etc., turning his head and eyes 
to the front as he gives his number. 

b. This command may be given whenever it is de- 
sired that the men know their relative position in the 
squad. 

■ 119. To Aline the Squad. — a. If in line, the 
commands are: 1. dress right (left), 2. DRESS, 3. 
ready, 4. FRONT. At the command dress, each man 
except the one on the left extends his left arm (or if 
at close interval, places his left hand upon his hip), 
and all aline themselves to the right. The instructor 
places himself on the right flank one pace from and in 
prolongation of the line and facing down the line. 
From this position he verifies the alinement of the 
men, ordering individual men to move forward or 
back as is necessary. Having checked the alinement, 
he faces to the right in marching and moves three 
paces forward, halts, faces to the left and commands: 
1. ready, 2. FRONT. At the command front, arms 
are dropped quietly and smartly to the side and heads 
turned to the front. 

b. If in column the command is: COVER. At the 
command cover, men cover from front to rear with 
40 inches distance between them. 

■ 120. Being in Line at Normal Interval, to 
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Obtain Close Interval. — The commands are: 1. 
close, 2. MARCH. At the command march, all men 
except the right flank man face to the right in march- 
ing and form at close interval, as prescribed in para- 
graph 115 b. 

■ 121. Being in Line at Close Interval, to Ex- 
tend to Normal Interval. — The commands are: 
1. extend, 2. MARCH. At the command march, all 
men except the right flank man face to the left in 
marching and form at normal interval as prescribed 
in paragraph 115 a. 

■ 122. Being in Line, to March to the Flank. 
— The commands are: 1. right (left), 2. FACE, 3. 
forward, 4. MARCH. The movements are executed 
as explained in paragraphs 19 a and 22, all men step- 
ping off simultaneously. 

■ 123. To March to the Oblique. — a. For the 
instruction of recruits, the squad being in column or 
correctly alined, the instructor causes each man to face 
half right (left) , points out his position, and explains 
that it is to be maintained in the oblique march. 

b. The squad being in any formation, the com- 
mands are: 1. right (left) oblique, 2. MARCH. 
At the command march, given as the right foot 
strikes the ground, each individual advances and 
plants the left foot, faces half right in marching 
and steps off in a direction of 45° to the right of his 
original front. He preserves his relative position, 
keeping his shoulders parallel to those of the guide 
(man on right front of line or column), and so regu- 
lates his step that the ranks remain parallel to their 
original front. 

c. The command halt is given on the left foot 
when halting from the right oblique and on the right 
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foot when halting from left oblique. At the command 
halt, given as the left foot strikes the ground, each 
individual advances and plants the right toot, turns to 
the front on the ball of the right foot, and places the 
left foot by the side of the right foot. 

d. To resume the original direction, the commands 
are: 1. forward, 2. MARCH. At the command 
march, each individual faces half left in marching 
and then moves straight to the front. 

e. If at half step or mark time while obliquing, 



obuque, 2. MARCH. 

/. To give volume to the command the word "ob- 
lique" is pronounced to rhyme with "strike." 

■ 124. To March Toward a Flank While in 
March. — a. The commands are: 1. by the right 
(left) flank, 2. MARCH. At the command 
march, each individual executes the movement as 
prescribed in paragraph 30. 

b. This movement is used when a quick movement 
to the right or left for a short distance is required. 
Normally the unit is halted, faced in the desired di- 
rection, and started forward again by the commands: 
1. forward, 2. march. 

■ 125. Being in Column, to Change Direc- 
tion. — The commands are: 1. column right 
(left) (half right) (half left), 2. MARCH. 
At the command march, the leading man executes the 
movement as prescribed in paragraph 29 a and b. 
The other men in the column execute the same move- 
ment successively and on the same ground as the 
leading man. 

■ 126. Being in Line, to Take Interval and 



the full step is resumed 
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Assemble. — a. To take interval, the commands are: 
1. Take interval to the left (right), 2. 
MARCH. At the command march, the right flank 
man stands fast and extends his left arm at shoulder 
height, palms of the hand down, fingers extended and 
joined until the man on his left obtains the proper 
interval, then he drops his arm. Other men face to the 
left in marching and step out until they have an inter- 
val of two arms' length from the man on their right. 
Each man, except the one on the left who raises his 
right arm only, extends both arms laterally at shoulder 
height. Each man, except the right flank man> then 
turns his head and eyes to the right and places him- 
self in line so that the finger tips of his right hand 
touch lightly the finger tips of the left hand of the 
man on his right. As soon as each man alines himself 
at two arms' length intervals from the man on his 
right, he drops his right arm to the side and turns 
his head and eyes to the front. He drops his left arm 
to the side when the man on his left has obtained his 
proper interval. If under arms, rifles will be slung 
prior to the execution of this movement. 

b. To assemble, the commands are: 1. assemble 
to the right (left), 2. MARCH. At the command 
march, the right flank man stands fast. All other 
men face to the right in marching and form at normal 
intervals as in paragraph 1 1 5 a. 

■ 127. To Stack Arms. — The squad being in line 
at normal or close interval, the commands are: 1. 
stack, 2. ARMS. The second man from the right and 
the second man from the left of the squad make the 
stacks. If there are less than six men in the squad, 
only one stack is made, the second man from the 
right making it. If there are more than eight men in 
the squad, three stacks will be made, the center or 
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lowers the butt to the ground so that it will form a 
uniform stack with the other two rifles. He then as- 
sumes the position of attention. Other rifles of the 
squad are passed toward the nearest stack and laid 
on the stack by the stackman (fig. 21). 

■ 128. To Take Arms. — The squad being in line 
behind the stacks, the commands are: 1. take, 2. 
ARMS. At the command arms, the procedure of 
stacking arms is reversed. The loose rifles are first 
passed back. In breaking the stack, the stackman 
grasps his rifle and that of the man on his left, so 
that the rifles will not fall when the man on the right 
raises and disengages his rifle. Each man, as he re- 
ceives his rifle, resumes the position of order arms. 

■ 129. Column of Twos. — When marching small 
groups, not at drill, the group may be marched in 
column of twos by forming it in two ranks and giving 
the command: 1. right (left), 2. FACE. 

■ 130. To Form Column of Twos From Single 
File and Re-form. — a. The squad being in column, 
at a halt, to form column of twos, the commands are: 
1. FORM column of twos, 2. MARCH. At the 
command march, the leading man stands fast; the 
second man in the squad moves by the oblique until 
he is to the left of and abreast or the corporal with 
normal interval, and halts; the third man moves for- 
ward until behind the corporal with normal distance 
and halts ; the fourth man moves by the oblique until 
he is to the left of and abreast of the third man with 
normal interval, and halts; and so on. 

b. The squad being in column of twos, in march- 
ing, to re-form single file, the squad is first halted. 
The commands are: 1. form single file from the 
right, 2. MARCH. At the commmand march, the 
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leading man of the right column moves forward, the 
leading man of the left column steps off to the right 
oblique, then executes left oblique so as to follow 
the right file at normal distance. Remaining twos fol- 
low successively in like manner. 
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CHAPTER 13 



EXTENDED ORDER: THE SQUAD 

■ 255. General Rules. — a. The dispositions and 
movements given in this chapter are to provide for 
the orderly deployment of small units for battle and 
for movement under battlefield conditions. They are 
not intended as disciplinary drills or drills of precision 
and for practice are executed at ease. They should 
be held upon ground affording concealment and cover. 
When such terrain is available or may be found with- 
in reasonable proximity to the garrison, only such pre- 
liminary training is given on flat or bare drill grounds 
as is necessary to teach the mechanism of deployment 
and to illustrate the different dispositions and move- 
ments. 

b. Straight lines are avoided except when halted 
behind linear cover. The dispositions and the dis- 
tances and intervals given herein should be modified 
to meet the existing terrain, enemy fire, and space 
available. The usual distance or interval between in- 
dividual men in extended order is five paces, which 
is generally indicated in the descriptions and figures 
which follow. These distances and intervals are vari- 
able and leaders, including squad leaders, will order 
distribution, distances, and intervals suited to the 
circumstances and to the terrain. 

c. The commander prescribes the distribution of 
his unit and may initially prescribe the dispositions of 
subordinate units. Thereafter during the advance, the 
subordinate commanders may vary the dispositions in 
their units in order to make the best use of ground 
and cover. 

d. Platoon, section, and squad leaders deploy, as- 
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semble, and maneuver their units as far as practicable 
by arm signals. Whistle signals are sparingly used. 
In general, use of the whistle is limited to occasions 
when it is impossible to attract attention by other 
means. The habitual use of the whistle as a prelimi- 
nary to a command is prohibited. (For signals see 
ch. 14.) 

e. A deployed unit advances, halts, moves to the 
flank or to the rear, passes from a walk to a run and 
the reverse on receiving the appropriate signals or 
commands. Changes in the direction of march are 
usually effected by the assignment of a new march 
direction to the base squad. Movements may be inter- 
rupted by the signal or command halt or down. On 
halting, a deployed line faces to the front (direction of 
the enemy). If halted by the command down, the 
men take cover. 

/. Deployment as skirmishers is made at a run. 
Other movements are made at a walk unless otherwise 
ordered. 

■ 256. Individual Instruction. — The soldier is 
taught how to set the sight of his rifle, to fire, to lie 
down, to crawl, to make the best use of ground and 
cover, and the duties of a scout prior to or concurrently 
with the instruction in battlefield formations and 
movements. 

a. To set the sight. — The unit or group being in 
any firing formation, the commands are: RANGE, 
SIX HUNDRED or BATTLE SIGHT. The sight is 
set as ordered. 

b. To commence firing. — (1) Being in any firing 
formation, the command is: COMMENCE FIRING. 
Each man, independently, aims carefully and delib- 
erately at the aiming point or target, fires, reloads, 
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Figure 22. — Squad column. 
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and continues firing until ordered to cease firing. 

(2) To increase (decrease) the rate of fire in 
progress, the instructor commands or signals: FAST- 
ER (SLOWER). 

c. Instructions for use of the bayonet. — (1) The 
bayonet is fixed at any time when so ordered. 

(2) If men are marching, kneeling, or prone, the 
bayonet is fixed and unfixed in the most expeditious 
and convenient manner and the rifle returned to the 
original position. 

d. Being at a halt, or moving. — (1) To lie down, 
the command is: DOWN. All drop to the prone po- 
sition flat on the belly. 

(2) When men are moving, they carry their rifles 
at a high port or in other convenient manner. 

■ 257. Distances and Intervals Between Men 
When Deployed. — Five paces between men is 
given in the description; however, this is variable. 
The squad leader may direct lesser or greater intervals 
and distances and individual skirmishers vary their 
positions so as to take full advantage of cover or con- 
cealment. Close grouping in the open is avoided, but 
two or three men may group together to take ad- 
vantage of some good cover or concealment. 

■ 258. Dispositions. — Dispositions of the rifle 
squad are — 

Squad column. 

As skirmishers. 

As skirmishers right (or left) . 

Squad wedge. 

a. Squad column (fig. 22 and 23). — At the com- 
mand given when the squad is disposed in any manner, 
its members form in an irregular column behind the 
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squad leader. The disposition of individuals in the 
column will be adapted to the terrain and circum- 
stances and may vary from a widely spaced and stag- 
gered column suitable for crossing very open country 
to a column of files closed up behind the leader. 

b. As skirmishers (fig. 24) . — At the signal or com- 
mand, usually given from squad column but permissi- 
ble from any disposition, the squad deploys in an ir- 
regular line as shown in figure 24. Even numbers go 
to the right, odd numbers to the left. The squad leader 
is in front of his squad when it is advancing. When it 
halts to fire, he drops back behind the line to a posi- 
tion from which he can control his squad and observe 
to the front. If there is an automatic rifleman in the 
squad, he joins the squad leader and awaits orders for 
any special fire mission. 

c. As skirmishers right or (left) (fig. 25) . — At the 
signal or command, usually given from squad column 
but permissible from any disposition, the squad de- 
ploys to the right as shown in figure 25. The squad 
leader is in front of his squad when it is advancing. 
When it halts to fire he drops back behind the line to 
a point from which he can control his squad and ob- 
serve to the front. If there is an automatic rifleman in 
the squad, he joins the squad leader and waits for 
orders for any special fire mission. 

d. Squad wedge (fig. 26) . — At the command, usu- 
ally given from squad column but permissible from 
any disposition, the men dispose themselves in an ir- 
regular wedge behind the squad leader as shown in 
figure 26. If there is an automatic rifleman in the 
squad, he takes position in the center of the wedge 
unless otherwise directed. 

■ 259. Advance by Individuals. — To advance by 
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Rgure 26. — Squad wedge. 

individuals the squad leader indicates the objective, the 
man or men who are to start the movement, and com- 
mands or signals: FORWARD. Each man chooses the 
time and method for his own advance so as to take ad- 
vantage of existing cover and to avoid enemy fire. If 
the objective is not indicated, the leading men select 
the next cover or firing position. They do not advance 
so far as to lose contact with their squad leader. The 
squad leader follows after the first three or four men 
directing their advance if necessary. The second in 
command insures that the others follow. 

■ 260. Rushes. — a. When it is desired to move the 
entire squad simultaneously from cover to cover, the 
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leader commands: 1. prepare to rush, 2. FOLLOW 
ME. At the command follow me, all men spring for- 
ward following the example of the leader. If necessary 
for safety, the squad leader may first command: 
CEASE FIRING. The rush terminates when the squad 
has closed with the enemy or when the leader com- 
mands or signals down. 

b. The rush may be executed by the entire squad as 
a unit as explained above, or by any fraction or indi- 
viduals thereof. In the latter case the leader designates 
the part of the squad, or the individuals, who are to 
make the rush and the next position. 

■ 261. Follow the Squad Leader. — The leader 
places himself in front of his unit and commands: 
FOLLOW ME. The other members of the squad fol- 
low him retaining the approximate disposition of the 
unit at the time when the command was given. 

■ 262. To Assemble the Squad. — At the signal or 
command assemble, the squad assembles on the lead- 
er and in column with 40 inches distance between men. 

■ 263. Scouts. — a. In each rifle squad, Nos. 2 and 3 
are designated as scouts and receive special training. 

b. When advancing in the presence of the enemy, 
the squad (platoon or company) is preceded by its 
scouts who seek out the enemy and prevent surprise. 
Scouts precede the squad at such distance that it will 
not be subjected to surprise small arms fire. 

c . To cause the scouts to precede their unit, the com- 
mand is: SCOUTS OUT. The scouts move forward 
in front of their units and maintain contact with the 
unit from which sent out. 
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CHAPTER 14 



SIGNALS 
Section I 
GENERAL 

■ 283. Purpose. — Signals are for the purpose of 
transmitting essential commands under conditions 
where verbal commands are inadequate. 

■ 284. Kinds. — Signals may be by whistle and by 
arm-and-hand as prescribed herein. 

a. Subordinate commanders repeat signals or give 
appropriate orders to their units whenever necessary 
to insure prompt and correct execution. 

b. For immediate danger use three long blasts of a 
whistle or automobile horn, repeated several times, or 
three equally spaced shots with the rifle or pistol. The 
man giving the signal points in the direction of the 
impending danger. This signal is reserved for warning 
of air, mechanized attacks, or other immediate and 
grave danger. 

Section II 
WHISTLE SIGNALS 

■ 285. General. — Whistle signals will be made 
with the whistle prescribed for the leader or com- 
mander concerned and will be confined to attention 

TO ORDERS, CEASE FIRING, and AIR OR TANK WARN- 
ING. 

■ 286. Attention to Orders. — Sound a short blast 
of the whistle. The signal is used to fix the attention 
of troops, or of their commanders and leaders, prepara- 
tory to giving commands, orders, or other signals. 

■ 287. Cease Firing. — Sound a long blast of the 
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whistle. This signal will be verified at once by an 
arm-and-hand signal or by other means. 

■ 288. Am or Tank Warning. — Three long blasts, 
repeated several times (see also par. 284 b). 

Section III 
GENERAL ARM-AND-HAND SIGNALS 

■ 289. General. — If a movement is to be executed 
by a particular subordinate unit or units of a command, 
a signal designating the unit or units will be given 
before the signal for the movement. 

■ 290. Forward; to the Right (Left) ; to the 
Rear. — Face and move in the desired direction of 
march ; at the same time extend the hand vertically to 
the full extent of the arm, palm to the front, and lower 
the arm and hand in the direction of movement until 
horizontal (fig. 28). 

■ 291. Halt. — Carry the hand to the shoulder, palm 
to front ; then thrust the hand upward vertically to the 
full extent of the arm and hold it in that position until 
the signal is understood (fig. 27). 

■ 292. Down; or, Take Cover. — Turn toward the 
unit or group and raise the hand, palm down, in front 
of the elbow, forearm horizontal; thrust the hand 
downward and back to this position (fig. 27) . 

■ 293. Double Time; or, rush. — Carry the hand 
to the shoulder, fist closed ; rapidly thrust the fist up- 
ward vertically to the full extent of the arm and back 
to the shoulder several times (fig. 27). This signal is 
also used to increase gait or speed. 

■ 294. Quick Time (Walk) .—Raise the elbow to 
a position above and to the right (left) of the shoulder 
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and extend the forearm to the left (right) , hand above 
the head, palm to the front (fig. 27) . This signal is 
also used to decrease gait or speed. 

■ 295. Change Direction. — Carry the hand that 
is on the side toward the new direction across the body 
to the opposite shoulder and, with the palm down and 
the forearm horizontal, swing the forearm in a hori- 
zontal plane, extending the arm and hand to point in 
the new direction (fig. 27). 

■ 296. Enemy in Sight. — Hold the rifle horizontal- 
ly above the head with the arms extended as if guard- 
ing the head. 

■ 297. As Skirmishers. — Raise both arms laterally 
until horizontal, arms and hands extended, palms down 
(fig. 27). If it is necessary to indicate direction of 
march, signal forward, moving at the same time in 
the desired direction. 

■ 298. As Skirmishers, Right (Left) . — Raise both 
arms laterally until horizontal, arms and hands extend- 
ed, palms down ; swing the arm and hand on the side 
toward which the deployment is to be made, upward 
until vertical and back immediately to the horizontal 
position; repeat swinging movement several times; 
hold the other arm and hand steadily in the horizontal 
position until the signal is completed. 

■ 299. Assemble. — Raise the hand vertically to the 
full extent of the arm, fingers extended and joined, 
and describe large horizontal circles with the arm and 
hand (fig. 28) . 

■ 300. Are You Ready? — Extend the arm toward 
the leader for whom the signal is intended, hand 
raised, fingers extended and joined, palm toward the 
leader (fig. 28). 
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Figure 28. — General arm-and-hand signals. 
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■ 301. I Am Ready. — Execute the signal are you 
ready (fig. 28) . 

■ 302. Commence Firing. — Extend the arm and 
hand horizontally in front of the body to their full ex- 
tent, palm of the hand down; move them several times 
through a wide horizontal arc (fig. 28) . 

■ 303. Fire Faster. — Execute rapidly the signal 
commence firing. For machine guns, a change to 
the next higher rate of fire is required. 

■ 304. Fire Slower. — Execute slowly the signal 
commence firing. For machine guns, a change to 
the next lower rate of fire is required. 

■ 305. Cease Firing. — Raise the forearm in front 
of the forehead, palm to the front, and swing it up and 
down several times in front of the face (fig. 28). 

■ 306. Fix Bayonets. — Simulate the movement of 
the right hand in fixing a bayonet on rifle (fig. 28) . 

Section IV 

ADDITIONAL ARM-AND-HAND SIGNALS 
FOR WEAPONS UNITS 

■ 307. Action and Out of Action. — a. Action. — 
Thrust the fist several times in the direction toward 
which it is desired to go into action. 

b. Out of action. — Strike the closed fist of one hand 
rapidly against the open palm of the other several 
times (fig. 29) 

■ 308. Elevate ; Depress. — Extend one arm toward 
the gunner (s) concerned; move the hand in short 
upward (downward) movements by flexing the hand 
at the wrist; with the palm of the hand toward the gun- 
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OFF CARTS 




FIRE ONE ROUND 




DEPRESS 2 MILS 




ON CARTS 



OUT OF ACTION 




TRAVERSING FIRE 

Figure 29. — Additional arm-and-hand signals for 

weapons units. 
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Section V 



ARM-AND-HAND SIGNALS FOR MOTOR 

VEHICLES 

■ 316. General. — Signals arc transmitted by bugles, 
whistles, voice, and by arm movements. Because of the 
great extension of convoys in movement, sound signals 
are of no value except at halts. The bugle may be used 
in rear areas for such signals as: attention; assem- 
ble; and forward. Whistle and voice may be used 
at halts to attract attention. There is a complete set of 
arm-and-hand signals for use in convoy control which 
may be transmitted both at a halt and in movement. 
All operating personnel, whether drivers or not, must 
be thoroughly trained in the use of these signals and 
impressed with the necessity for the prompt and rapid 
transmission of signals from one end of the column to 
the other. In movement, signals are given by the as- 
sistant driver who makes certain that the assistant 
driver ahead or in rear receives the signal and promptly 
passes it on. 

■ 317. Standard Signals. — Standard signals for 
convoy operations are given below. They should be 
preceded by the whistle signal attention to orders 
(short blast) when necessary to fix the driver's atten- 
tion at a halt. 

a. Attention. — Hand moved above head rapidly 
from side to side. 

b. Start engines. — Simulate cranking. 

c. Ready to start. — Senior in truck stands on run- 
ning board, faces leader, and gives the arm signal I 
am ready. 

d. Forward march. — Face and move in the desired 
direction of march, at the same time extend the hanc' 
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vertically to the full extent of the arm, palm to the 
front, and lower the arm in the direction of movement 
until it is horizontal. In starting a convoy, this signal 
is a warning signal. Immediately after giving the sig- 
nal, the convoy commander or serial or section leader 
mounts and directs the driver of his vehicle to start. 

e. Drivers to turn around simultaneously. — Extend 
both arms horizontally toward the drivers and describe 
small vertical circles, then signal forward in the de- 
sired new direction. When the distance between 
vehicles permits and the convoy is long, this signal 
may be given by a motorcycle messenger passing back 
along the column. 

/. Mount. — Extend the arm horizontally to the side, 
palm up, and wave the arm upward several times. 

g. Dismount. — Extend the arm diagonally upward 
to the side, palm down, and wave the arm downward 
several times. 

h. Stop engines. — Cross arms in front of body at 
the waist and then move them sharply to the side. Re- 
peat several times. 

/. Assemble. — Raise the hand vertically to the full 
extent of the arm, fingers extended and joined, and 
describe horizontal circle with the arm and hand. 

/. Close up. — Extend the arms horizontally, straight 
to the front, palms in. Move the hands together and 
then resume first position. Repeat several times. 

k. Increase speed. — Carry the hand to the shoulder, 
fist closed ; rapidly thrust the fist upward vertically to 
the full extent of the arm and back to the shoulder 
several times. 

■ 318. Driver Signals. — a. Slow or stop. — Extend 
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the left arm outward to an angle of 45° below the 
horizontal. 

b. Turn right. — Extend the left arm outward at an 
angle of 45° above the horizontal. 

c . Turn left. — Extend the arm outward horizontally. 

d. Pass and keep going. — Extend the left hand hori- 
zontally and describe small circles toward the front 
with the hand. 

Section VI 

ANTITANK LOOKOUTS 

Antitank lookouts give warning of the approach of 
hostile mechanized vehicles by prearranged sound 
and visual signals. The duties of antiaircraft and 
antitank lookouts may be combined. At a distance 
from the enemy, the roads are the most probable routes 
of approach of hostile mechanized elements or tanks. 
Near the enemy, the whole front of advance must be 
observed. 

Upon seeing or hearing the antitank warning sig- 
nal, individual soldiers under the control of com- 
manders await orders. Isolated individuals seek cover 
nearby. Deep fox holes, thick woods, and terrain in- 
tersected by boulders, trees, walls, or ditches are 
utilized. The approach of tanks may be revealed or 
suspected by the noise of their motors and tracks or 
by unusual dust columns. 

ANTIAIRCRAFT LOOKOUTS 

Antiaircraft lookouts guard the unit against sur- 
prise by enemy airplanes on the march, in shelter, or 
in combat. They may be stationed at one post, march 
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abreast of a marching unit, or move to successive ob- 
servation posts by motor transport. 

The lookouts observe in every direction, bearing 
in mind that low-flying attack aviation most likely 
will come from the direction of the sun or will try to 
screen iself by hedge-hopping over and around hills, 
woods, or other cover. Antiaircraft lookouts usually 
operate in pairs and relieve each other at intervals not 
exceeding fifteen minutes. They are equipped with 
field glasses and instructed as to the alarm signal to be 
used (by signal projector, if available, or by other 
prescribed signal). They are trained to recognize 
hostile aircraft and prearranged identification signals. 
The alarm is given the instant low-flying planes not 
positively identified as friendly are seen. Observers 
at emplacements of AA weapons and at command and 
observation posts watch antiaircraft lookouts for sig- 
nals. 
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CHAPTER 15 



THE INFANTRY PACK 
(FM 21-15) 

To Assemble the Cartridge Belt or Magazine 
Belt. Place the adjusting strap on the ground, eyeleted 
edge to the front; place the pocket sections on the 
ground in prolongation of the adjusting strap, pockets 
down, tops of pockets to the front; insert the end of 
the adjusting strap in the outer loop of the metal guide 
from the upper side, carry it under the middle bar and 
up through the inner loop; engage the hooks on the 
end of the adjusting strap in the eyelets provided on 
the inner surface of the belt. The belt should be ad- 
justed to fit the individual. 

To Fill the Cartridge Belt with Ammunition for 
U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M-1903. Unsnap the flap of 
a pocket and the retaining strap, if one is provided; 
pull the retaining strap out to full length. Insert a clip 
of cartridges, bullets down, in front of the retaining 
strap, press down until the points of the bullets rest 
on the bottom of the pocket. Snap the retaining strap 
to its fastener. Insert a second clip, bullets down, in 
the same pocket, in rear of both the first clip and the 
retaining strap; press down until the points of the 
bullets rest on the bottom of the pocket. Close the flap 
of the pocket and snap it to its fastener. Fill the other 
pockets the same way. 

To Fill the Cartridge Belt with Ammunition for 
U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M-l. Unsnap the flap of a 
pocket, insert one clip of cartridges in the pocket, with 
bullets down, and refasten the flap. Fill the other 
pockets the same way. 
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Figure 30. — The haversack and pack carrier. 
(Upper, before joining; lower, after joining.) 
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To Attach the First-aid Pouch to the Cartridge 
Belt. When the haversack (fig. 30) is carried, attach 
the first-aid pouch under the fifth pocket from the 
front of the right section of the cartridge belt by insert- 
ing from inside of the belt one hook of the double 
hook attachment in the eyelet; pinch the base of the 
pocket, bringing the eyelets together ; insert the other 
hook in the other eyelet in the same way. Place the 
first-aid packet in the pouch with the ring down and 
toward the body, and secure the flap. 

To Attach the Canteen Cover to the Cartridge 
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Belt. Attach the canteen cover to the cartridge belt 
under the fourth or fifth pocket (depending on the 
waist measurement of the wearer) from the front of 
the left section of the belt in the same way as the 
first-aid pouch. Place the assembled canteen and cup 
in the canteen cover so that the concave surfaces are 
toward the body. Secure the flaps. 

To Attach the Pack Carrier to the Haversack. 
Spread the haversack on the ground, inner side down, 
outer flap and meat can pouch to the front. Place the 
buttonholed edge of the pack carrier, lettered side of 
the pack carrier up, under the buttonholed edge of the 
haversack. Put the buttonholes of the haversack upon 
the corresponding ones of the pack carrier. Lace the 
carrier to the haversack by passing the ends of the 
coupling strap down through the corresponding 
buttonholes of the haversack and the pack carrier 
nearest the center, bringing the ends up through the 
next buttonholes and continuing to right and left to 
the sides. 

To Attach the Belt to the Haversack. Place the 
haversack and pack carrier (assembled) on the ground, 
inner side down; place the cartridge belt along the 
junction of the haversack and carrier, pockets down, 
tops toward the haversack ; insert the hook on rear belt 
suspender in the center eyelet of the adjusting strap, 
so that the point of the hook will be on the outside of 
the belt; twist the front belt suspenders toward the 
ends of the belt and insert the hooks in the eyelets be- 
tween the first and second pockets from each end of 
the belt, so that the points of the hooks will be on the 
outside of the belt and the suspenders will be flat on 
the body. 

To Attach the Bayonet Scabbard to the Haver- 
sack. Attach the scabbard by passing its lower end 
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through the loops on the side of the haversack body; 
then engage the double hook attachment in the eyelets 
on the outer flap of the haversack, inserting the hook 
from the under side. Place the bayonet in the scabbard, 
ring to the rear. 

To the cartridge belt. When the haversack is not 
carried, attach the scabbard to the left side of the car- 
tridge belt over the left hip. 

To Attach the Intrenching-tool or Machete Car- 
rier to the Haversack. Fold the outer flap of the 
haversack over so that the meat-can pouch is upper- 
most; pass the intrenching-tool carrier underneath the 
meat-can pouch and engage the double hook attach- 
ment in the eyelets in the flap, inserting the hooks 
from the underside. Place the intrenching tool in its 
carrier and secure it in its carrier. Secure the in- 
trenching tool to the roll by means of the third haver- 
sack binding strap. 

To Make the Roll. Spread the shelter half on the 
ground and fold in the triangular end so that the shel- 
er half forms a rectangle. Make a second fold by carry- 
ing the folded edge to the opposite edge. Fold the 
blanket twice parallel to its longer axis so that the blan- 
ket is now one-fourth its previous width, and then fold 
once at the middle so as to bring the ends together. 
Place the blanket symmetrically in the center of the 
folded shelter half ; place the underwear, the tent pole, 
and the pins on that end of the blanket from which the 
rolling is to begin (near end) . Fold the sides and then 
the near end of the shelter half snugly over the blanket 
(figs. 32 and 33), fold 10 inches of the far end of 
the shelter half toward the blanket and, beginning at 
the near end, roll into the folded end of the shelter 
half, thus making an envelope roll. 
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Third step. 

Figure 32. — To make the roll. 



To Assemble the Full Equipment With Rations. — 
To pack the haversack; place the equipment on the 
ground, inside of the haversack up, pockets of the 
cartridge belt up, haversack spread out, inside flap and 
pack carrier extended to their full length. Place rations 
in the center of haversack in front of and touching 
line of attachment of inside flap. Place the remaining 
can of hard bread in front of the cans of meat com- 
ponent. Place the toilet articles in front of the rations. 
Fold the inside flap of the haversack over these articles. 
Fold the sides of the haversack over the rations and 
toilet articles. Pass the upper two binding straps through 




Figure 33. — The roll completed. 
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of the middle haversack binding strap and the buckle 
on the under side of the flap; engage the snap hooks 
of the pack suspenders in the lower suspension ring. 

Cartridge and Magazine Belt. Adjust the belt to 
fit loosely so that when buckled it rests well down 
over the hip bones and below the pit of the belly. 
Make the adjustments the same distance from both 
ends of the adjusting strap, so that the center eyelet 
will be in the middle of the belt. The proper position 
of the belt is the same, whether filled or empty. 

Full Equipment. Put on the equipment, slipping 
your arms through the pack suspenders as through the 
sleeves of a vest. By means of the adjusting buckles on 
the belt suspenders, raise or lower the belt until it rests 
well down over your hip bones and below the pit of 
your belly. Raise or lower it in rear until the adjusting 
strap lies smoothly across small of your back. By means 
of the adjusting straps on the pack suspenders, raise or 
lower the load on the back until the top of the haver- 
sack is on a level with the top of your shoulders, so that 
pack suspenders from their point of attachment on the 
haversack to your shoulders will be horizontal. This 
is important in getting the load properly adjusted 
(figs. 37 and 38) . 

To discard the roll without taking off your equip- 
ment, unsnap the pack suspenders from the suspension 
rings and snap them into the eyelets on top of the belt 
and in rear of the rear pockets of the right and left 
pocket sections. Support the bottom of the pack with 
your left hand, grasp the coupling strap at its middle 
with your right hand and withdraw first one side and 
then the other. Pull down on the roll with both hands 
and remove it. When the roll has been removed, lace 
the coupling strap through the buttonholes along the 
upper edge of the carrier. 
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CHAPTER 16 



DISPLAY OF EQUIPMENT 

FOOT TROOPS 
(FM 21-15) 

For all inspections, whether indoors or in the field, 
with or without shelter tents, the equipment of foot 
troops is displayed as shown in figure 39. 

For display, the blanket is folded within the shelter 
half exactly as the blanket and shelter half are folded 
for rolling the infantry pack. 

If both overcoat and raincoat are carried, the rain- 
coat is displayed on top of the overcoat. If only the 
raincoat is carried, it replaces the overcoat. 

Special articles of equipment issued to individuals 
and carried on the belt remain attached. 

, Foot powder and adhesive tape when carried are 
displayed on the inner flap of the haversack on line 
with the extra shoelaces. 

Bandoleers are displayed between the overcoat and 
the tentpins, the bottoms of the pockets being flush 
with the rear edge of the blanket. 

All other articles of equipment issued to individuals, 
such as field glasses, field-message book, pencil, watch, 
compass, signal kit, and hand grenades, are displayed 
in the extra space between the overcoat and the tent- 
pins. 

The identification tag is worn around your neck 
hanging through the front of your shirt and coat or 
overcoat where it can be seen. 

The automatic rifle is displayed in the same general 
position as the rifle. 
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CHAPTER 17 



INTERIOR GUARD DUTY 
(FM 26-5) 

Interior guards are used to preserve order, protect 
property, and enforce police regulations. 

The commanding officer of the post, camp, or sta- 
tion prescribes the strength of the guard and issues the 
necessary regulations. 

The guard consists of: 

The Officer of the Day. 

The Officer of the Guard (except when the 

guard is small). 
The Sergeant of the Guard. 
Corporals of the Guard (one for each relief) . 
The Buglers of the Guard. 
The Privates of the Guard. 

The guard is under the supervision of the Officer 
of the Day. 

Privates of the guard are assigned to reliefs by the 
commander of the guard and to posts by the corporals 
of their reliefs. Privates are not changed from one re- 
lief to another during the same tour of duty, except by 
proper authority. 

Privates of the guard must be familiar with the gen- 
eral orders for sentinels and with all special orders ap- 
plying to their particular posts. Whenever the officer 
of the day or the commander of the guard considers a 
sentinel so deficient in aptitude or instruction as to be 
unfit for guard duty, he relieves him, putting another 
member of the guard on the post, and sends the re- 
lieved private to his company and notifies the company 
commander of the soldier's deficiencies. 

When not on post or other duty requiring the rifle 
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to be carried, members of the guard keep their rifles in 
an arms rack in the guardhouse or in a stack. 

Members of the main guard, except orderlies, do 
not leave the immediate vicinity of the guardhouse 
without permission of the commander of the guard. 

Members of the main guard, except orderlies, do 
not remove their equipment or clothing without per- 
mission from the commander of the guard. 

Orders for sentinels are of two classes: general 
orders and special orders. General orders apply to all 
sentinels. Special orders apply to particular posts and 
duties. 

All sentinels are required to memorize the following 
general orders. 

My general orders are: 

1. To take charge of this post and all Government 
property in view. 

2. To walk my post in a military manner, keeping 
always on the alert and observing everything that takes 
place within sight or hearing. 

3. To report all violations of orders I am instructed 
to enforce. 

4. To repeat all calls from posts more distant from 
the guardhouse than my own. 

5. To quit my post only when properly relieved. 

6. To receive, obey, and pass on to the sentinel who 
relieves me all orders from the commanding officer, 
officer of the day, and officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the guard only. 

7. To talk to no one, except in line of duty. 

8. To give the alarm in case of fire or disorder. 

9. To call the corporal of the guard in any case not 
covered by instructions. 
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10. To salute all officers, and all colors and stand- 
ards not cased. 

11. To be especially watchful at night and, during 
the time for challenging, to challenge all persons on 
or near my post, and to allow no one to pass without 
proper authority. 
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CHAPTER 18 



COVER AGAINST FIRE 



Hasty Trenches. During an attack, troops are some- 
times halted by hostile fire. A soldier pinned to the 
ground by fire digs in, in order to protect himself and 
hold the ground he has gained. For this he uses the 
intrenching tool he carries on his pack. 

Whenever possible hasty intrenchments should be 
concealed from air or ground observation. Advantage 
should be taken of depressions, and such features as 
woods, brush, hedges, walls, edges of villages, and 
large groups of buildings. 

In locating any kind of intrenchment, avoid promi- 
nent objects such as isolated trees or buildings, which 
might serve the enemy for the adjustment of his fire. 

The skirmisher's trench is a simple lying down 
trench. It is usually dug from a prone position. A 
soldier can easily conceal himself from view and secure 
considerable protection from rifle and machine-gun fire 
in from 10 to 12 minutes. Having gained this cover 
from fire from his front, the soldier can, as soon as he 
gets a chance, unless the attack is resumed, improve his 
trench into an individual rifle pit. 

The individual rifle pit is dug from a prone or 
crouching position and can easily be developed, after 
cover is obtained, and a kneeling or simple standing 
trench. 
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Figure 40. — Individual trenches and pits. 
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Figure 41 -A. — Skirmisher's trench or fox hole. 

If a hostile tank attack is expected, it is important to 
dig individual fox holes deep enough for the soldier to 
crouch in unharmed if a tank runs over his hole. The 
depth necessary depends upon the firmness of the 
ground. 

The hasty intrenchment may take the form of an 
improved shell hole. In a shell-pitted area these shell 
holes give quick protection and a high degree of con- 
cealment. A recess is hollowed out in the forward 
slope of the shell hole in order to give the soldier an 
inconspicuous but effective firing position. 

In using the infantry intrenching tool from a lying 
or crouching position, the soldier should dig a small 
hole first, depositing the dirt in front of his head or 
to the side of the hole toward the enemy. As soon as a 
hole is made, the soldier should roll into the hole and 
continue working. 

Individual Protection against Rifle Bullets. The 

rifles used in our Army fire a bullet which will pene- 
trate, at 600 yards range, about 20 inches of oak or 1 1 
inches of loose sand. 

Rifle fire often decides the outcome of battle. Vic- 
tory can usually be obtained by the side that can de- 
liver the most effective fire. Effectiveness of fire de- 
pends upon many things, such as training, discipline, 
and control. One important factor is the visibility and 
vulnerability of the target. A soldier who understands 
the use of cover and how much to protect himself while 
continuing to operate with his squad against the enemy 
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Figure 41 -B. — Individual rifle pit, kneeling type. 

is worth much more to the team than a man, no matter 
how brave, who is seen and hit by bullets from the op- 
posing side. The use of cover is important for two rea- 
sons: The man who neglects to use the available cover 
will be seen and probably hit, and the squad loses the 
fire of his weapon. Also, by neglecting to take cover, 
either while in position or while advancing against 
the enemy, he will disclose the location of his comrades 
and may cause others to be hit. 

While seeking cover the soldier must at all times 
during the battle be able to see and fire on the enemy. 
The fire of his rifle assists in keeping the enemy down 
and really constitutes cover for him also. 

In seeking cover in a firing position men should 
never bunch together. 

In order to understand the method of using cover a 
soldier should know the capabilities of the rifle which 
is firing against him. A trajectory is the name of the 
curved path which a bullet follows through the air. 
The trajectory of the military rifle is so flat that the 
danger space is long. When fired from the level of the 
ground and at a target on the surface of the ground 
1,000 yards away, the bullet will rise only to a height 
of about 15 feet. At a range of 700 yards the bullet 
does not rise above the height of a man standing. 

In battle the path of bullets directed at our own 
troops is almost a straight line. Comparatively slight 
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Figure 42. — Improved shell hole. 



rises in the ground, banks of earth, large logs, rocks, 
give protection from the hostile fire, and can be used 
for cover. 

Speed is a form of protection as well. In crossing 
open spaces a man running rapidly has a good chance 
of getting across, whereas a slow-moving man may be 
seen and hit. 

When firing from behind an obstacle, such as a rock 
or a tree, a man firing around the right side of the ob- 
stacle will be almost entirely protected, whereas a man 
using the left side is forced to expose a large part of 
his head and body in order to aim. But if the man 
fires from his left shoulder, he should fire around the 
left side of an obstacle. 

A man firing around the right side of an obstacle 
also has better cover than the man who fires over the 
top. 

Individual Protection against Artillery Projec- 
tiles. Some knowledge of what the hostile artillery 
can do is valuable to the soldier going into battle. The 
artillery with which infantry is most frequently con- 
cerned has weapons corresponding to our own 7 5 -mm. 
gun and 155-mm. howitzer. A shell from a gun has a 
comparatively flat trajectory, or path through the air; a 
howitzer has a more curved trajectory and is therefore 
able to reach targets located behind cover, a ridge for 
instance, which cannot be reached by a gun. 
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Our 7 5 -mm. gun fires high explosive and shells con- 
taining smoke and gas. 

The 155-mm. howitzer fires high explosive shell, 
smoke, and gas. 

High explosive shell consists of a hollow case filled 
with high explosive. The charge is exploded by the 
fuse when it strikes and bursts the steel case into 
jagged fragments, which fly in all directions. High 
explosive shell are used against men and objects. 

Smoke and chemical shell are known as "special 
shell." The projectile is the same type as the high ex- 
plosive shell, except for the filler. Smoke shell contain 
a smoke-producing substance, generally white phos- 
phorus, and are used to conceal operations from the 
enemy. Chemical shell are loaded with gas-producing 
agents, and are used against men. Defense against 
chemicals is covered in Chapter 18. 

A barrage, or so-called curtain of fire, can often be 
passed through with few casualties. Once beyond the 
barrage, the infantryman need no longer fear it. The 
overs and shorts will not cover any considerable depth. 

By taking up a dispersed or scattered formation, in 
fantry attackers offer small targets to the hostile artil- 
lery. Clever use of cover and rapid movement will 
force the enemy either to waste his ammunition or hold 
up his fire. 

On the defense, the infantry digs in and provides 
cover to make up for the lack of rapid movement and 
concealment. Air photographs will almost always re- 
veal to the enemy the presence of defensive works un- 
less they are exceptionally well concealed. Artillery fire 
will almost surely be directed at poorly concealed de- 
fensive works. 

When the enemy infantry approaches a defensive 
position, the enemy artillery fire must lift, which gives 
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the defending riflemen a better chance to direct their 
fire against the attacker. 

Good infantry cannot be shot out of position by ar- 
tillery. 

Individual Protection against Aircraft. Infantry 
may be subjected at any time to attack from the air. 
Unless troops are trained to withstand an air attack, 
demoralization and excessive loss will result. 

Special antiaircraft weapons and units will in gen- 
eral be employed only in the defense of important 
places, which have no other defense. Infantry must 
therefore be fully trained to protect itself against air 
attack without reliance upon special units or other 
arms. 

Light bombardment aviation sometimes attacks in- 
fantry in bivouac or other congested areas, such as 
defiles. 

Light bombardment or pursuit aviation attacks 
troops and trains on the march. Small bodies of troops 
or troops deployed for action, because of the poor 
target afforded, may not be attacked. Planes may 
operate at low altitudes, taking advantage of hills and 
woods to gain surprise. The attack itself is usually 
made by small formations, and is made as low as the 
airplanes can fly. Machine guns and light bombs are 
used and planes may drop or spray gas on the ground 
troops. The airplanes, in order to gain surprise, take 
advantage of terrain, low clouds, sun, and possibly 
smoke. 

In order to meet an attack from the air properly, 
warning is necessary. A general warning may be issued 
by the high command that enemy aircraft are active 
in the area. The specific warning is given when the 
hostile airplanes are approaching the column. This 
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warning may often be as short as 15 to 30 seconds, or 
even less. 

Whenever enemy air attacks are possible, each 
ground unit establishes air guards. Air guards are en- 
listed men posted with the sole duty of watching for air 
attacks and warning the troops. Air guards should be 
particularly alert in cloudy weather and should be on 
guard against an attack coming straight out of the sun. 
Nearby hills should be carefully watched. When the 
enemy planes are high overhead, they should be 
watched closely, as they might gradually drop down 
into position for an attack. Air-guard observers actually 
with the troops watch the air guards and immediately 
transmit any attack signal to the command. 

There is one principle that should be ingrained into 
the mind of every infantry soldier. Never attempt 
flight to escape a daylight attack from the air. 

If the air attack is from a low altitude, no soldier 
can run fast enough to get out of the danger space of 
the fragmentation bombs that will be dropped. If the 
attack is from a high altitude, the nearest ditch or pit 
will give better protection than an attempt to run away. 
The greatest destruction of ground troops from the air 
has resulted when the ground troops, being untrained 
or demoralized, attempted to escape. 

In combating air attacks small units generally seek 
concealment if attacked from high altitudes or at night. 
When attacked in daylight from low altitudes, every 
infantryman takes the aggressive and fires on the 
planes with rifle, automatic rifle and machine gun. This 
kind of fire, opened promptly, is the best form of pro- 
tection. Well directed fire will cause enemy aircraft to 
be very wary of ground troops, with the result that they 
will be inclined to fly beyond small-arms ranges. 

During daylight there is no concealment more effec- 
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tive than that afforded by dense woods. Even sparse 
woods give a considerable measure of protection where 
troops keep still. Trees or brush along a stream or a 
roadside have considerable protective value. 

At night the enemy aircraft may drop flares. When 
a flare is first dropped, it glows for perhaps a second 
and a half before burning brightly. 

The means taken for protection from aerial bombs 
are much the same as those used against artillery shell 
fire. In both cases the direct hit upon personnel is 
unlikely. In both cases the great danger is from shell 
or bomb fragments, which fly more or less horizontally. 
Therefore, a man standing is more vulnerable than a 
man lying flat on the ground. A ditch or shell crater 
or any depression gives almost complete protection. 
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CHAPTER 19 



PROTECTION AGAINST GAS 
(FM 21-40) 

The effects of gas are greatest where surprise is at- 
tained. To avoid surprise, the individual soldier must 
know how chemical attacks are made, when to expect 
such attacks, and what to do when attacked. He must 
learn to recognize conditions favorable for gas, and 
must also be able to distinguish between different kinds 
of gas. 

Chemical attacks may be projected by candles and 
cylinders, by shell from projectors, mortars, airplanes, 
tanks, and artillery, and by grenades. 

Attacks by candles and cylinders may be identified 
by the hissing sound of escaping gas, and during day- 
light by the cloud of gas itself. Projector attacks make 
a tremendous explosion, a brilliant flash, and a large 
cloud of dust, smoke, and debris within the enemy 
lines. The approaching shell may easily be seen. 
Artillery and mortar shell and airplane bombs, which 
are filled with gas, sound almost like duds when they 
explode. Usually a thin haze or mist surrounds the 
burst for a few moments. Chemicals projected from 
airplanes or tanks can usually be seen. 

Fairly moderate temperatures, slightly overcast skies, 
and steady winds of from three to twelve miles per 
hour are the most favorable conditions for gas. Early 
morning hours just before daylight are especially favor- 
able. When the wind is blowing toward the enemy, 
there is no danger from candles or cylinders. 

There are three principal classes of chemical agents: 
non-persistent, persistent, and blinding smoke. These 
may to some extent be identified by their odor, appear- 
ance, behavior, and method of use. 
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Non-persistent agents are those which are dangerous 
for a short time only — usually not more than ten min- 
utes. They are fired by cylinders and large caliber pro- 
jectiles. When used in shell, the rate of fire is very 
rapid. As they affect the lungs and breathing apparatus, 
the gas mask gives all the protection required. During 
daylight non-persistent agents look like a thin haze. 
However, a gas cloud may be dangerous even though 
invisible. 

Persistent gases are those which remain dangerous 
for periods as long as two weeks or more. They are 
always fired from airplanes or in projectiles, usually at 
a slow rate of fire. While such agents affect the breath- 
ing apparatus and eyes, their principal effect is against 
the skin. Consequently, the mask does not give full 
protection. 

Chemicals can be identified by their odors. Soldiers 
must know how to recognize the odors of all agents 
likely to be encountered and to classify them as per- 
sistent or non-persistent. However, quantities of gas 
too small to be detected by odor are also dangerous. 
The fact that the odor of gas is not noticeable does not 
mean that it is not present. 

Blinding smokes have no injurious effects when 
breathed and no protection against them is required. 
However, as the smoke material most likely to be used 
in war is white phosphorus, which causes very severe 
burns, cover should be taken to avoid coming in con- 
tact with its particles. Blinding smoke agents make 
clouds of very dense, white smoke. 

Action to be taken before, during, and after a gas 
attack will be prescribed in standing orders. Every sol- 
dier should be thoroughly familiar with these orders. 

In a gas attack, keep your head and act promptly 
but quietly. Adjust your mask and other appliances. 
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Remember always that if you have taken care of your 
mask, know how to use it, and are accustomed to work 
in it and wear it for long periods, you are absolutely 
safe from non-persistent agents. 

The following rules should be remembered by the 
soldier: 

a. Carry nothing in your gas mask carrier but your 
mask. 

b. Prevent damage to your gas mask by handling it 
carefully. 

c . Keep your gas mask. You may need it any time 
and it may save your life. 

d. Give a gas alarm only when gas is present. 

e. Hold your breath after the gas alarm is given 
until you are sure that your mask is well adjusted to 
your face and that you have cleared the facepiece of gas 
by blowing vigorously into it while holding the outlet 
valve. 

/. Keep your gas mask on until permission to re- 
move it is given by an officer or a gas noncommissioned 
officer. 

g. Do not enter a dugout during or immediately 
after a gas attack. 

h. During or immediately after a gas attack keep 
your mask on, even if in a gas-proof dugout. 

i. Remain quiet and avoid unnecessary moving 
around during a gas attack. 

/. Keep cool and remember your protective equip- 
ment will save you if properly used. 

k. Remember that the enemy uses many different 
kinds of gases, sometimes one kind at a time, and 
sometimes mixed with other chemical agents, smoke, 
or high explosive. 
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/. Remember that clothing contaminated with mus- 
tard gas should be removed as soon as possible. 

m. Use protective gloves or clothing to remove an- 
other man's clothing or handle equipment that is con- 
taminated with mustard gas. 

n. Remember that mustard gas remains in an area 
for days. 

o. Keep out of an area contaminated with mustard 
gas unless equipped with protective clothing and gas 
mask. 

p. Remain for the shortest possible length of time 
in an area contaminated with mustard gas, even if 
equipped with protective clothing and gas mask. 

q. Remember that during a calm, in foggy or cloudy 
weather, a drizzling rain, and at night, ideal conditions 
exist for a chemical attack. Be on the alert. 

r. Avoid drinking water or eating food contami- 
nated with chemical agents. 

s. Remember that all gas cases require: first, rest; 
second, warmth ; third, fresh air. 

/. If gassed, do not walk, talk, or move about. 

u. Do not bandage the eyes of a gas casualty. It is 
harmful and may result in blindness. 

v. Remember that good sense and good judgment 
are essential for defense against chemical agents. 
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CHAPTER 20 



THE SCOUT 
(FM 21-45) 

In general, the mission of the scout is to get infor- 
mation of the enemy and the country. This informa- 
tion, to be of any value, must be accurate and must 
be furnished to the commander in time for him to act 
upon it. 

In order to see and not be seen, a scout must be 
an expert in the use of cover. When halted, he must 
remain motionless and expose his body as little as pos- 
sible. In general, he should observe from the prone 
position, keep off the sky line, look around the right 
side of a tree or rock, and only when its outline is 
broken, look over the top of concealment. He should 
fire around the right side of his concealment unless 
left-handed. When low-flying airplanes are near, he 
should seek cover from overhead observation under 
bushes, trees with low branches, woods, deep ditches, 
or overhanging banks of earth. 

When a scout stops in the open or under cover, he 
should lie motionless with his body stretched out and 
all parts as close to the ground as possible. To observe 
he lifts his head slowly and steadily, avoiding all ab- 
rupt movements. When the scout decides to change his 
position, he should avoid exposure, which would be- 
tray his intentions to the enemy. If he has to cross an 
open space, he should spring up, run at top speed with 
his body bent almost double, drop and remain motion- 
less. In creeping behind a wall or shallow ditch, he 
should keep his head and buttocks as low as possible. 
If he is behind a slight rise or very close to the enemy, 
he should crawl, keeping his head, heels, and elbows 
touching the ground. 
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In the open, in the presence of the enemy, the scout 
should move by rushes from cover to cover. Before 
starting he should select his route according to what 
cover there is and where the enemy is. He may have 
to make wide detours around open spaces or those 
containing enemy patrols. His advance will seldom be 
in a straight line for he must move along hedges, hol- 
lows, woods, and ravines which run parallel, or nearly 
so, to his course. He must pick out those places which 
the enemy may be using for observation and move as 
though he were being observed from them. From each 
covered position he should pick out his next stopping 
place. He chooses inconspicuous places offering good 
concealment. Before leaving his covered position he 
should watch the next place until he is sure it does not 
conceal an enemy. 

In order to carry out his mission the scout must 
generally occupy one or more observation positions. 
Before starting he must study his mission and plan 
how to accomplish it. Usually he can choose observa- 
tion points before starting. When he arrives near an 
observation position, he should watch closely for ten or 
fifteen minutes to be sure it is not occupied by the 
enemy. He then decides upon the exact point from 
which to observe. Of several equally good positions 
he should choose the least prominent. 

Having chosen the exact spot from which to observe, 
the scout moves to it cautiously along a covered route. 
If it is on a hill, he crawls to a place where the sky 
line is broken. If he observes from a building, he must 
keep back from doors or windows. If he climbs a tree 
he must pick one with a background, so that he will 
not be silhouetted against the sky. He should hug the 
trunk at all times. While observing, the scout must 
avoid unnecessary movements. He should leave his po- 
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sition by a route different from that of his approach. 

The value of the scout depends largely on his ability 
to see things which the average soldier overlooks. He 
must be trained to observe systematically in order that 
he may be able to pick up indistinct and motionless ob- 
jects as well as moving ones. The belief that the firing 
of an enemy discloses his position is a common mis- 
take. Long periods of painstaking search are often re- 
quired before an enemy's position is located. In this 
search a trained scout is invaluable to his platoon 
leader. 

The scout looks first at the ground nearest him, for 
his most dangerous enemy will be there. He looks at 
every part of this dangerous area and every place of 
concealment. He searches a narrow strip close to him 
from right to left parallel to his front. He then searches 
from left to right a second strip farther away but over- 
lapping the first. He continues in this manner until 
the entire field is covered. If he thinks he sees an 
enemy, he looks a little to one side of the suspected 
spot, for then the eye responds more quickly to slight 
movements. 

A commander, in making dispositions to meet situa- 
tions which confront him, will act very often on his 
scouts' information. The scout must therefore aim at 
absolute accuracy in reporting enemy activity. He 
should observe carefully units of different sizes in 
camp, on the march, or deployed. The knowledge 
gained during maneuvers of the appearance of pla- 
toons, companies, and larger units is invaluable. He 
can at these times learn to count distant objects and 
groups and to estimate the size of the force they indi- 
cate. If the troops cannot be counted, their strength 
may be estimated by the length of time the marching 
column consumes in passing a given point, by the 
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area covered in camp, or by the front on which they 
are deployed. 

Infantry on the march raises a low, thick cloud of 
dust, and horse cavalry a high, thin cloud. Motor 
trucks raise a heavy, rapidly moving cloud. 

Every scout must be trained so that he can pass 
through enemy outguards at night. To do this he must, 
above all things, be quiet, for the slightest noise is 
heard long distances at night. Not only must a scout 
be able to creep and crawl stealthily, but he must know 
how to walk so as to make the least possible noise as 
he approaches the enemy position. Unless the night 
is very bright or many flares are being sent up, he may 
advance by crouching or creeping to within 100 yards 
of the enemy line. Beyond this point he must crawl, 
to within 15 or 20 yards of the enemy line, where 
movement is possible only by inches. Every scout must 
know how to act when the enemy sends up flares. Also, 
he must realize that nothing is more important than 
noiselessness of movement when he is near the enemy 
at night. 

A scout can make good progress by walking at night 
if he goes silently. 

On soft ground the scout should lower his advanced 
foot heel first, and then put the ball of the foot on the 
ground slowly and quietly. 

On hard ground the scout should place the toe first 
and then gently lower the heel into place. 

Through grass the scout should raise his foot above 
the grass before carrying it forward, and lowering it, 
heel first as on soft ground. 

Crawling at night is done the same as by day, except 
that before each movement the scout should slowly feel 
the ground ahead of him to make certain nothing there 
will obstruct his passage or make a noise to reveal his 
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presence. A trained scout can crawl to within 5 yards 
of a sentry without detection. 

When a scout hears the "plop" of a flare leaving its 
discharger, he should drop to the ground before the 
burst. However, if he is caught unexpectedly by a 
bursting flare, he should freeze in position and remain 
motionless until the light dies down. The best time 
to move is just after the light has gone out. He must 
be careful not to be caught in motion by flares. 

On night missions, scouts should never wear steel 
helmets, because they make a noise when they touch 
barbed wire or other hard substances, and show an 
unmistakable outline, and they prevent crawling with 
the face to the ground. 

Scouts should stop frequently and listen intently at 
each stop. 

Scouts should take advantage of all sounds, as for 
example, by moving during firing or during the rust- 
ling of wind in trees and grass. 

Scouts should remain still if fired at and not return 
the fire, except to prevent capture by an enemy close 
at hand. 

Scouts should crawl sidewise in moving to a flank 
when near the enemy. 

Since the scout's mission often requires him to pass 
through and work behind the enemy outguards, he 
must be able to pass through enemy wire and cross 
trenches quietly. 

A scout must walk over the low bands of enemy 
wire and crawl under the high bands. 

To step over low wire at night the scout should 
crouch low, so that he can see the strands against the 
sky. He should then grasp the first strand with one 
hand and with the other reach forward and feel for a 
clear spot where he can put his foot without stepping 
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on other strands, tin cans, or any objects apt to make 
a noise. To avoid catching his foot in another strand 
he lifts it up and over close to the hand grasping the 
wire. 

Without wire cutters, a scout should go under wire 
on his back, grasping the lowest strands in his hands 
and holding them clear of his body while he works 
under them. With wire cutters, he should cut the low- 
est strands and crawl through on his stomach. 

In cutting wire, when two scouts work together, one 
holds the wire firmly close to the cutters in order to 
muffle the sound and prevent the loose ends from fly- 
ing back, while the other scout cuts. They bend back 
the loose ends to form a passage. A scout working 
alone should cut near a post, for there he will have but 
one loose end to dispose of. He grasps the wire close 
to a post and cuts between his hand and the post, thus 
muffling the sound and keeping the loose wire in his 
grasp. 

Before crossing a trench the scout should crawl si- 
lently up to the edge and look into it. He should re- 
move all loose dirt and rocks from the edge. If it is a 
narrow trench, he springs up and jumps across as si- 
lently as possible, sinking quietly to the ground on the 
other side and remaining there a moment to listen be- 
fore going farther. If it is a wide trench, he must 
climb silently and slowly down into it and out the 
other side, using the revetment to assist him. 

The distance that an object can be seen at night is 
limited. By getting the eye close to the ground, so that 
the object appears against the sky, things are made 
easier to see. When a flare goes up, the best time to 
observe is while the light is still in the air and just be- 
fore it has passed over the hostile front line. The scout 
should avoid looking at the light itself. 
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CHAPTER 21 



THE MESSENGER 
(FM 21-45) 

In combat, or even during practice and training for 
combat, every unit is in some way dependent upon 
some other unit. Commanders of all grades and ranks 
must have information of what is going on and must 
have means of sending their orders to the men under 
them and information to other headquarters and 
units. There are many ways of sending orders and in- 
formation, but the method most used in battalions and 
companies, is by messenger. 

A messenger is a soldier whose duty is to carry mes- 
sages or orders. 

Generally speaking, within a unit the size of a bat- 
talion, there are three kinds of messengers: first, a 
runner, who travels on foot; second, a mounted or 
horse messenger, who rides a horse; third, a motor- 
cycle messenger, who travels rapidly, but who has to 
depend upon passable roads. 

In addition to the usual methods, messages may be 
sent by any other means available. 

The messenger is selected by the commander because 
of his common sense, his training, his endurance, his 
courage, and his resourcefulness. 

Many times a messenger is required to go to a lo- 
cality strange to him. It will be pointed out to him on 
the map. Therefore, he must be able to read a map. 
At other times he may have to move by compass and 
he should therefore know how to use one. In the 
heat of a fight a commander often has to send a mes- 
senger quickly and without writing it. Therefore, mes- 
sengers must be good at receiving, remembering, and 
delivering messages by word of mouth. 
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There are other duties also. Messengers should 
know how to watch for and hastily repair breaks in 
telephone lines. The messenger's route is often along 
the wire lines, and when he sees a break in the line he 
should repair it, if he has time, and if not he should 
report the break and its location as soon as he reaches 
his destination. Of course, a messenger is not a line- 
man. Speed in carrying his message is of the first im- 
portance. 

A soldier given the important position of infantry 
messenger should learn the following general instruc- 
tions: 

a. Remain at the place designated for messengers 
and do not leave without permission of the noncom- 
missioned officer in charge. 

b. Secure as much rest and sleep as possible when 
off duty. 

c. When called for duty, respond promptly. 

d. Listen carefully to instructions given you for car- 
rying a message. Repeat back those instructions, as for 
instances, "I am to carry this message to the 2d Bat- 
talion," or in the case of an oral message, repeat the 
message verbatim, as, "The commanding officer directs 
Major Black to move his battalion to Road Junction 
641 immediately." 

e. Check the location of the person or place to 
which you must carry the message and the best route 
leading there. Remember that a known route is better 
than an unknown route, even though longer. Remem- 
ber also that only marked routes are reliable at night. 
Consider cover from the enemy in choosing the route. 

/. Carry the message in the pocket of your shirt or 
blouse with the flap buttoned, unless you have a 
special carrying case. If you are a mounted messenger, 
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do not carry the message in your saddle bags, as you 
may become separated from your mount. 

g. Move at a rate that will get you to your destina- 
tion as speedily as possible without undue exhaustion. 

h. If you are a mounted, bicycle, motorcycle, or auto- 
mobile messenger, be careful to observe the rules of 
the road and do not interfere with marching troops. 

/. Guard your message against capture by the enemy. 
If you think you are going to be captured, destroy the 
message. 

/'. If you are wounded on the way, try to turn your 
message over to someone else to deliver for you. 

k. If you cannot find the place at which you are to 
deliver the message, report to the message center of the 
nearest command post and ask for directions. 

/. Arriving at your destination, first report at the 
message center as follows: "I have a message for the 
commanding officer of the 2nd Battalion," or "I have 
a message for Major Black." 

m. When the person to receive the message is point- 
ed out to you by the message center, go direct to him, 
report, "I have a message from the commanding offi- 
cer," or "I have a message for Major Black," and de- 
liver the message. Repeat a spoken message as you have 
committed it to memory, and request the person to 
whom you deliver it to repeat it back verbatim to you. 

n. In case the person whom the message is for is 
talking or otherwise engaged, make your report loudly 
enough to attract his attention. 

o. In case of a written message, secure a receipt for 
it upon delivery. Use the delivery list provided. If 
not, use any piece of paper. Written receipts are not 
required for oral messages unless specifically directed. 
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p. Return promptly to the sender of the message 
and deliver the receipt. 

q. If during your trip you have noted a break in 
a wire circuit, report its location promptly to the wire 
chief. 
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CHAPTER 22 



THE OBSERVER 
(FM 21-45) 

In war, whenever the enemy is encountered and his 
trenches, formations, movements, or positions are in 
sight, each unit of the front line establishes observa- 
tion posts. These posts are the eyes and ears of the 
commander and assist him in keeping a constant 
watch on the enemy. They gather information of any 
changes in or additions to his works or troops. From 
this information his intentions can be learned. The 
commander of every unit is interested in everything 
that the enemy in his front is doing. Observation posts 
do not remove the necessity for active patrolling, but 
when the opposing forces are in close contact and as 
the positions become highly organized, or "dug in," 
daylight patrolling becomes very difficult, and reliance 
for prompt information rests upon observers. 

In all warfare observation posts are used in both 
attack and defense. Men trained as observers are of 
great value to their units. 

In defense small observation posts are placed so as 
to cover the entire front and all the ground within the 
position itself. They are located as far to the front 
as possible, and for this reason observers must be 
specially trained not to disclose their locations to the 
enemy but at the same time to gather and send in the 
information which the commander needs. 

Usually observation posts are manned by two men. 
One acts as observer, and the other records the observa- 
tions made. Every observation post should be equipped 
with field glasses and a compass. Constantly watching 
through field glasses is a strain on the eyes and there- 
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fore the two men should change places and duties 
every fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Whenever an observer sees any sign of enemy ac- 
tivity, he takes a compass reading on it, estimates its 
distance, and gives this information to the other man, 
who records it. Usually this information has to be sent 
back by messenger, although a telephone may be 
available. AH reports from an observer should con- 
tain just what was seen or heard, but not what the 
observer guessed or thought. 

If the location selected for observation comes under 
constant fire, another location should be available. 
In selecting observation posts alternate posts are made 
ready for immediate occupancy. 

Trees and houses should be used only temporarily. 
The best location for daylight observation is on high 
ground. In digging in, the appearance of the ground 
should be changed as little as possible. If troops are 
entrenched, observation posts are often located in suit- 
able places along the front line trench. 

When using an isolated observation post, the same 
route should not be used for entrance and departure. 
To avoid airplane observation observers should be 
very careful about making tracks ending at the post. 
If necessary to make trails or tracks in reaching the 
observation post, the trail should be carried on past the 
post. 

As a rule no firing should be done from an observa- 
tion post. 

Observers should always act as though they were 
being watched for. 

Observers should avoid any movement in or around 
their post while enemy airplanes are overhead. 

Observers should report every incident no matter 
how trivial. The commanding officer should be in- 
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formed of any unusual occurrences among his own 
troops. 

In using a telephone, when one is provided, all con- 
versations should be in code because the enemy may 
be listening in. To give warning of any sudden or 
important enemy movement, such as an attack or raid, 
observers are equipped with signal pistols or other 
similar equipment. 

Observers are usually relieved about every two 
hours. All newly discovered activities of the enemy 
should be pointed out to those who relieve them. 

In case of a hostile attack or raid, all equipment of 
observation posts, especially maps, sketches, records, 
or messages and orders, should be destroyed to prevent 
their capture. 

The enemy must be watched during the hours of 
darkness as well as during the day. However, the 
distance that an object can be seen at night is limited. 
Hearing must take the place of seeing. Therefore, the 
front is covered by listening posts. 

At night observers, or listeners, are often located in 
open ground closer to the enemy than would be 
possible during daylight. Low ground is often selected 
for listening posts because an enemy may then be seen 
against the sky. 

Listening posts are usually occupied by one or two 
men. The listener lies flat with his ear close to the 
ground in order to escape detection and also to hear 
better. 

The listener should be able to distinguish the differ- 
ent noises heard at night, such as walking, rattle of 
equipment, digging, crawling, conversation, driving 
pickets for wire. He must be able to judge distance 
and direction by sound. This ability is only obtained 
by practice. 
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until 0 (or 360) is reached again. Now if 0° or 360° 
is always magnetic, or compass north, then east is 
90°, south 180°, and west 270°. Therefore, instead 
of saying "east," we use the direction number or read- 
ing and say "magnetic azimuth 90°." The magnetic 
azimuth of a line is the compass reading, expressed 
in degrees, of a line extending out from the center of 
the compass. 

Assume you have an enormous compass lying on 
the ground and that you can place yourself in its center, 
facing north. First you will observe that the needle, 
when free, will waver back and forth and then settle 
down and point constantly toward magnetic north. 
Now at your position in the center of the compass, 
if you execute an about face, you will be looking south 
or azimuth 180°. If you then execute right half face, 
you will be looking southwest or azimuth 225°. 

Assume that off in a certain direction you observe 
a church steeple or some other object. If a line is drawn 
from the compass pivot, or center, to the object ob- 
served, you can find its azimuth by determining which 
number or degree of graduation this line crosses on 
the compass dial. 

Of course, we can only imagine that we are placed 
in the center of a compass ; but we can actually sight or 
point a compass in the same manner as we aim a rifle ; 
and we can read azimuths directly on the compass dial 
by glancing at it through the prism reflector, without 
disturbing the direction of sighting on the ground. 

Suppose that you are directed to march to a point on 
an azimuth of 300° which is 1,000 yards away from 
a certain trail junction. First you locate the starting 
point; then take your compass, open the cover, set the 
needle free and sight in different directions until you 
see the graduation 300 on the compass card settle under 
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go 1,000 yards to locate the point concerned. 

In country where woods or rough ground make 
long sights or shots impossible, it may be necessary to 
sight at successive points before you reach your ob- 
jective. 

Let us assume that you are placed at a certain point 
in order to observe what the enemy is doing. By using 
your compass to read the azimuth and by estimating 
distances you may have a report something like this: 

Distance 

Observer at Time Azimuth Yards Observed 

nwru»ti nn f 9:05 A.M. 300 1,000 Squad digging trenches 
\ 9:30 A.M. 330 500 Machine-gun firing 
° 1 °' A { 10 :30 A.M. 330 2,000 Building on fire 

A back azimuth is the direct opposite of a given 
azimuth. For instance, if you are moving northeast 
through a dense woods you will be marching on a mag- 
netic azimuth of 45°; but if you wish to take a back 
sight, or return in the direction you came from, you 
would have to sight or march in the opposite direction 
as on a line, magnetic azimuth 225°. There is a dif- 
ference of 180° between an azimuth and its back 
azimuth. Therefore, to get the back azimuth take the 
azimuth and if it is more than 180°, subtract 180 from 
the azimuth; if it is less than 180°, simply add 180 
to the azimuth. The result will be the back azimuth. 
The back azimuth is used for back sights or for return 
trips. 

On the compass card certain numbers are printed in 
reverse opposite the regular figures. The reverse read- 
ings are the back azimuths for the figures opposite 
which they are placed. 

While by day we need only to sight successive ob- 
jects along our march in order to travel on a given azi- 
muth, at night we frequently have to disregard land- 
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cover will automatically point magnetic azimuth 220°. 

Similarly at night at a listening post, the direction 
of sounds and other enemy activities can be found 
by pointing the compass line of sighting in the re- 
quired direction and then revolving the compass box 
glass until the luminous rectangle A is directly over 
the compass needle point. The glass is then clamped 
by means of screw D and a note is made and attached 
to the compass, giving the time, approximate distance, 
and description of the activity recorded. The azimuth 
cannot be read, of course, until the compass is taken 
from the listening post back to some place where it is 
safe to have a light to see by. 

The compass, then, has a number of interesting and 
valuable functions, all of which can be developed and 
practiced by the soldier in the vicinity of his barracks, 
by day and night, in order to attain familiarity and pro- 
ficiency with this instrument. 
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CHAPTER 24 



RATIONS 
(TM 2100-152) 

A ration is the allowance of food for the feeding 
of one person for one day. 

The garrison ration is the ration prescribed in time 
of peace for all persons entitled to a ration, except 
under special circumstances, for which other rations 
are prescribed. The money value of the ration is figured 
each month from the wholesale costs of foods to the 
government, and the company account is credited 
with the total due the unit to feed all of its men. 

The Filipino ration is prescribed for Philippine 
Scouts in time of peace. 

The field ration is prescribed in time of war and 
whenever the ration-savings privilege is suspended. 

The reserve ration is for use in campaign when the 
field ration is not available. The reserve ration is an 
article of field equipment and may be carried by the 
soldier in his pack, and, except in emergencies, is 
opened only by order of a commissioned officer. 

It sometimes happens in campaign that a soldier is 
separated from his unit and must prepare his own 
food. Almost anything that can be cooked at all can 
be cooked in the mess kit by an experienced man. 

The food eaten should be properly cooked to avoid 
stomach and intestinal troubles. 

A fire may be built in a small trench about six inches 
deep and about the size of a man's foot. A bed of live 
coals is better for cooking than a high blazing fire. The 
fire should be a very small one. Otherwise you can't 
get near enough to it to cook, it will be so hot. 
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CHAPTER 25 



THE USE OF MAPS 
(TM 2180-5) 

A map is a representation of a part of the earth's 
surface, usually drawn on paper. 

All available maps of any theatre of operations, in- 
cluding automobile road maps, will probably be in use 
by the military forces during a war. However, a map 
which shows the things of military value is most de- 
sirable. Features of military importance include hills, 
depressions, towns, roads, woods, streams, bridges and 
buildings. 

The use for maps during any military operation, 
such as war, maneuvers, or even a practice march, is 
great. Movements of units, from the smallest to the 
largest, involve the use of maps. Therefore, instruction 
in reading a map is an important part of the training 
of a soldier. 

In war and in training, soldiers are often given mis- 
sions involving more or less independent movement, 
such as scouting. Scouts should be able to orient a 
map by compass, by two known points on the ground, 
by the watch and the sun or by the North Star. A 
soldier should know the more important conventional 
signs and be able to determine elevations from con- 
tours, and to scale distances on the map. 

Map reading is the ability to get a clear idea of what 
the ground looks like from seeing a map of that 
ground. Map reading is not difficult. 

Scales 

Every distance on a map bears a fixed relation to the 
corresponding distance on the ground. This fixed rela- 
tion is called the scale of the map. 
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Scales may be stated in words and figures as, for in- 
stance, 3 inches = 1 mile. This means that 3 inches 
on the map equal 1 mile on the ground. 

Scales are shown on maps by a single or double line 
divided into parts. Each part is marked with the dis- 
tance which it represents on the ground (fig. 47) . 

Scales may be expressed by Representative Fractions, 
which appear as fractions whose numerator (above 
the line) represents the units of distance on the map 
and whose denominator (below the line) represents 
units of distance on the ground. For instance, R F 62 * 00 
merely means that 1 unit of distance, such as an inch, 
on the map represents 62,500 of the same units of dis- 
tance, such as inches on the ground. 

Contours 

The exact shape and condition of the ground has 
much influence on military operations. The map, there- 
fore, must convey to the map reader a definite picture 
of the shape of the ground, including depressions and 
elevations. 

Since the map is flat, special conventional signs are 
necessary to show the forms of the ground such as 
hills, ridges, and valleys. Contours are generally used 
to show these things on military maps. 

A contour line represents an imaginary line on the 
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ground, every part of which is at the same height 
above sea level. If you walk along a contour line, 
you neither go up hill nor down hill but always stay 
on a level. 

The vertical distance between contour lines on a 
map ; that is, the number of feet that you would go up 
or down in moving from one contour line to the next 
one above or below is called the contour interval and 
is given on the margin of each contoured map. 

North and South Lines 

On many maps the directions are indicated by ar- 
rows. Usually two arrows are shown. The arrow with 
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Figure 48. — North and south lines. 
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Figure 51. — Orientation by sun and watch. 

lines on the ground. A map reader is oriented when he 
knows his own position on an oriented map and the 
directions on the ground. 

To orient a map by compass turn the lid back and 
down and place the hair line along the magnetic north- 
and-south line of the map, lid lying to the north. Turn 
both the map and compass, keeping the hair line over 
the line on the map (fig. 49) , until the needle points 
in exactly the same direction as both lines. The map 
is then oriented. 

A map can be oriented when no compass is available 
but when it is possible to pick out two points on the 
ground that can also be located on the map. 

Draw a line on the map (fig. 50) between the two 
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Figure 52. — Conventional signs. 
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known points, say X and Y. Stand at point X. Sight 
along the line X-Y on the map and turn the' map until 
the line of sight points exactly at Y on the ground. 
The map is then oriented. 

A map can be oriented by means of the sun and a 
watch (ng. 51). Within the continental limits of the 
United States, the following method, correct to within 
eight degrees, can be used during the hours from 6 
A.M. to 6 P.M. : Hold a watch horizontally, face up, 
and point the hour hand at the sun ; a line from the 
center of the dial passing half way between the hour 
hand and 12 o'clock (bisecting the smaller arc) will 
point south. Look along this line and pick out some 
object on line on the ground. With the eye at the 
north end of the map, turn it until the north and south 
line points to the object on the ground. The map is 
then oriented. 

In order to orient a map by means of the North 
Star place the eye at the south (usually the bottom) 
end of the map. Turn the map until the north and 
south line points at the North Star. Lower the map to 
the horizontal without turning it to the right or left. 
The map is then oriented. 

Conventional Signs 

Certain signs are used on military maps. These are 
called conventional signs. Any person using a map 
should be able to tell from these the location and 
character of the important ground features, such as 
roads, houses, and woods. The conventional signs on 
the map represent the physical features on the ground, 
and whenever possible the conventional sign is made 
to resemble the appearance of the object. 

Conventional signs are given in Field Manual 21-30. 
A few of the most common are shown in figure 52. 
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Military Symbols 

Military symbols are signs added to maps by pencil 
or ink, and sometimes printed on them, to show such 
information as the location of companies, battalions, 
and other units, trenches, emplacements, barbed wire, 
machine guns, artillery, mortars, and many other 



AA 



Automatic Rifle. 
Caliber .30 machine gun (arrow points 

IN MAIN DIRECTION OF FIRE). 

Antiaircraft machine gun. 

at » 37mm antitank gun. 
' » • Caliber .50 antitank gun. 

-4-8i-mm 81-mm mortar. 

■4-6o-«« 60-mm mortar. 

Machine gun, showing sector of 

» FIRE and DANGER SPACE (SHADED PORTION* 

E3 ...Message center. 

Road block. 

BP.'!". " E . D> .... Gassed area (to be avoided* 

A Observation post. 

„ — — .. .Trench and dugout. 

<Z>. Tank trap. 

E3 Infantry unit 

S3 Infantry tanks unit. 

8 Air Corps unit 

E Artillery unit, cfield artillery and 

COAST ARTILLERY OTHER THAN ANTIAIRCRAFT). 

0 Cavalry unit. 

GO Chemical Warfare unit 
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IS 


.Coast Artillery antiaircraft unit. 


El ~ 


Engineers unit. 


EL 

ffl 


Military Police unit 

Medical unit. 


Q 


Veterinary unit. 


DD 


Ordnance unit. 


(SI 


Quartermaster unit. 


13. 


. .....Signal Corps unit. 


• 

A048 , . 


Qne squad. Company A. 48th Infantry. 


1AH48 


... 1st Platoon, Company A. 48th Infantry. 


A&46 


. ...Company A. 48th Infantry. 


AEUe. 


Light machine-gun Section, 

Company A. 48th Infantry. 


0&46 


Company D. 48th Infantry. 


0S48 


Machine-gun platoon caliber 30. 
Company D. 48th Infantry. 


3DE946, 

9 SO 


Machine-gun platoon, caliber .50. 

Company D. 48th Infantry. 


i 

02 


2d Tank Company. 


2(348 


2d Battalion. 48th Infantry. 




48th Infantry. 


1 

"T 


Medical unit in operation. 




Area occupied by Company A. 
48th Infantry. 



Figure 53. — Military symbols. 



kinds of military information. If put on the map in 
colors, blue is used for our own forces and red for 
the enemy. Military symbols are also given in Field 
Manual 21-30. A few of the commonest military sym- 
bols are shown in figure 53. 
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CHAPTER 26 



INSIGNIA 

Section I 

INSIGNIA OF RANK AND SERVICE 
(AR 600-35 and AR 600-40) 

Insignia are distinguishing marks which indicate 
the rank, grade, authority, and duty of individuals in 
the Army. 

Officers 

The insignia of rank worn by officers on each shoul- 
der loop of the coat, the overcoat, and the olive drab 
shirt worn without the coat, are as follows: 

General of the Armies of the United States, 

Four silver stars 

General Four silver stars 

Lieutenant General Three silver stars 

Major General Two silver stars 

Brigadier General One silver star 

Colonel A silver spread eagle 

Lieutenant Colonel A silver oak leaf 

Major A gold oak leaf 

Captain Two silver bars 

First Lieutenant One silver bar 

Second Lieutenant One gold bar 

Warrant Officer None (Insignia on lapel) 

A general officer wears two bands of black braid just 
above the lower edge of the sleeve of the overcoat. 

On the service coat officers of the General Staff Corps 
wear a band of black braid 3 inches from the end of 
each sleeve. All other officers wear a similar band of 
brown braid around the sleeve. Those warrant officers 
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and enlisted men who served honorably as commis- 
sioned officers in the World War wear a similar band of 
forest green braid. Others have no braid on the sleeve. 

Wound and Service Chevrons 

Wound and service chevrons are worn only by those 
officers, warrant officers, enlisted men and army nurses 
entitled to them. Wound and war service chevrons are 
worn on the woolen service coat only, wound chevrons 
on the right sleeve and war service chevrons on the left 
sleeve. They are worn point down in the center of the 
outside half of the sleeve, the point of the lowest 
chevron 1 inch above the braid for officers and former 
officers and 4 inches from the end of the sleeve for all 
others. When service stripes are worn, the war service 
chevron is above the uppermost service stripe. 

Enlisted Men's Chevrons 

Noncommissioned officers wear chevrons of olive 
drab material placed on a dark blue background, form- 
ing an edging around the entire insignia and between 
each chevron. These chevrons are worn on the sleeve 
between the elbow and the shoulder of the olive drab 
shirt, the coat and overcoat. Chevrons are also worn 
on fatigue uniforms. 

Master Sergeant (first grade) : Three chevrons and 
an arc of three bars, the upper bar of the arc forming 
a tie to the lowest chevron. 

Technical Sergeant (second grade) : Three chev- 
rons, and an arc of two bars, the upper bar of the arc 
forming a tie to the lowest chevron. 

First Sergeant (second grade) : Three chevrons, and 
an arc of two bars, the upper bar of the arc forming a 
tie to the lowest chevron. In the angle between the 
lowest chevron and the upper bar, a lozenge. 
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Staff Sergeant (third grade) : Three chevrons and 
an arc of one bar, forming a tie to the lowest chevron. 

Sergeant (fourth grade) : Three chevrons. 

Corporal (fifth grade) and Acting Corporal: Two 
chevrons. 

Private, First Class (sixth grade) : One chevron. 
Service Stripes 

Enlisted men who have served honorably in the fed- 
eral service for a period of three years wear the service 
stripe as a mark of distinction. This stripe is worn 
four inches from the end of the left sleeve of the serv- 
ice coat. For each additional period of three years 
another service stripe is worn. 

Hat Cords 

Hat cords are worn with the service hat. General 
officers wear a gold hat cord with gold acorns and 
keeper. All other officers wear a hat cord of gold and 
black intermixed, with acorns of gold bullion. War- 
rant officers wear a similar hat cord of silver and black 
intermixed, with black acorns and keeper. Enlisted 
men wear hat cords of the color prescribed for the 
branch of the service. 
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Section II 



INSIGNIA OF THE ARMS AND SERVICES 

(AR 600-35) 

The insignia of the various subdivisions of the Army 
of the United States consist, usually, of two types: in- 
signia proper and a color or combination of colors. 
The individuals belonging to an arm, service or bu- 
reau wear the appropriate insignia on collars or lapels 
of the coat. Enlisted men wear the appropriate colored 
hat cord on the service hat. 

The insignia with which an infantry soldier needs 
to be familiar are given below: 

Air Corps: A pair of wings with vertical propeller. 

Cavalry: Two crossed sabers, in scabbards, cutting 
edge up. 

Chaplains: 

1. Christian: A silver Latin cross, 1 inch in 

height. 

2. Jewish: A double tablet of silver bearing 

Roman numerals from I to X surmounted 
by two equilateral triangles interlaced, 1 
inch in height. 

Chemical Warfare Service: A benzol ring super- 
imposed on the center of crossed retorts. 

Coast Artillery Corps: Two crossed cannon with a 
projectile superimposed on the center. 

Corps of Engineers: A triple- turreted castle. 

Field Artillery: Two crossed field guns. 

Finance Department: A diamond. 

General Staff Corps: The coat-of-arms of the 
United States superimposed on a five-pointed star. 

Infantry: Two crossed muskets. 

Tanks: The infantry insignia. 

Inspector General's Department: A sword and 
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fasces crossed and wreathed, with the inscription 
"Droit et Avant" on the upper part of the wreath. 

Judge Advocate General's Department: A sword 
and pen crossed and wreathed. 

Medical Corps: A caduceus. 

Dental Corps: A caduceus with the letter "D" super- 
imposed thereon. 

Veterinary Corps: A caduceus with the letter "V" 
superimposed thereon. 

Medical Administrative Corps: A caduceus with 
the letter "A" superimposed thereon. 

Army Nurse Corps: A caduceus with the letter "N" 
superimposed thereon. 

Military Police: Two crossed pistols. 

Ordnance Department: A bomb and flame. 

Quartermaster Corps: A sword and key crossed on 
a wheel, the felloe of the wheel set with 1 3 stars. 

Signal Corps: Two crossed signal flags with a flam- 
ing torch upright at the center of the crossed flags. 

The distinctive colors with which an infantry soldier 
should be familiar are as follows: 

Adjutant General's Department: Dark blue. 

Air Corps: Ultramarine blue piped with golden 
orange. 

Cavalry: Yellow. 

Chaplains: Black. 

Chemical Warfare Service: Cobalt blue piped with 
golden yellow. 

Coast Artillery Corps: Scarlet. 

Corps of Engineers: Scarlet piped with white. 

Field Artillery: Scarlet. 

Finance Department: Silver-gray piped with golden 
yellow. 

General Staff Corps: Gold piped with black. 
Infantry: Light blue. 
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Inspector General's Department: Dark blue piped 
with white. 

Judge Advocate General's Department: Dark blue 
piped with light blue. 

Medical Department: Maroon piped with white. 

Military Police: Yellow piped with green. 

Ordnance Department: Crimson piped with yellow. 

Quartermaster Corps: Buff. 

Signal Corps: Orange piped with white. 

The hat cords worn by enlisted men on the service 
hat are of the color prescribed for the branch of the 
service to which they belong. When two colors are 
prescribed for a branch, the cord is of the color first 
named, and the acorns and keeper are of the color of 
the piping. Infantry tank units wear the hat cord for 
infantry. 

Brassards of prescribed pattern and color are worn 
by certain classes of military personnel to indicate the 
duty upon which they are engaged. Brassards are 
worn on the left sleeve above the elbow. Those of 
interest to an infantry soldier follow: 

Agents and signal men: Blue. 

Guides and Scouts: Green. 

Orderlies and messengers: Red. 

Trench cleaners (Moppers up) : White. 

Carrying parties: Yellow. 

Salvage parties: Khaki, with the word "salvage" in 
red letters. 

Military Police: Blue cloth with letters "M.P." out- 
lined in white thread. 

Men on recruiting duty: Dark blue, with the words 
"Recruiting Service" in white. 

Fire truck and hose companies: Red with word 
"Fire" in white. 
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CHAPTER 27 
DECORATIONS, MEDALS, BADGES 

Unlike other armies, the United States Army does 
not limit the opportunity to win and wear decorations 
to certain classes of officers and men. In our service 
all personnel — officers and soldiers alike — wear on 
the left breast of the uniform the same prized colored ' 
ribbons and bits of metal that stand for honors rang- 
ing from the exalted Medal of Honor to the lowly 
Marksman's Badge. 

The decorations for bravery awarded by the United 
States Army and color of ribbon worn are: 

Decoration Ribbon 

Medal of Honor Light-blue water silk. On the rib- 
bon are 13 white stars arranged in 
the form of a triple chevron, the 
upper chevrons consisting of 5 stars 
and the lower one of 3 stars. 
A band of red, white, blue, white 
and red. 

A band of scarlet, a stripe of dark 
blue, a band of white, a stripe of 
dark blue, and a band of scarlet. 
A stripe of blue, a stripe of white, 
bands of blue, white, red, white and 
blue, a stripe of blue, a stripe of 
white. 

A band of purple with a stripe of 
white on each edge. 
Blue, with 13 alternating white and 
red stripes. 

Stripes of blue, white and red. 



Distinguished 
Service Cross 
Distinguished 
Service Medal 

Silver Star 



Purple Heart 

Soldier's Medal 

Distinguished 
Flying Cross 
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Oak Leaf Cluster A bronze twig of 4 oak leaves with 

3 acorns to be worn on the ribbon 
of the medal. 

Decorations 

Medal of Honor. The Medal of Honor is pre- 
sented by the President, in the name of Congress, to 
members of the Army who distinguish themselves 
conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of life above and beyond the call of duty while in 
action involving actual conflict with an armed enemy. 

Distinguished Service Cross. The Distinguished 
Service Cross is awarded to persons who, while serv- 
ing in any capacity with the Army of the United 
States, distinguish themselves by extraordinary hero- 
ism in connection with military operations against an 
armed enemy. 

Distinguished Service Medal. The Distinguished 
Service Medal is awarded to persons serving with the 
Army who distinguish themselves by exceptionally 
meritorious service to the Government in a duty of 
great responsibility. 

Silver Star. The Silver Star is awarded to each per- 
son who, while an officer or enlisted man of the Army, 
is cited for gallantry in action in orders, which cita- 
tion does not warrant the award of a Medal of Honor 
or the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Purple Heart. The Purple Heart, established by 
General George Washington in 1782, is awarded to 
persons who, while serving in the Army of the United 
States, perform any singularly meritorious act of ex- 
traordinary fidelity or essential service. A wound which 
necessitates treatment by a medical officer and which 
is received in action is considered a singularly meri- 
torious act of essential service. 
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Soldier's Medal. The Soldier's Medal will be 
awarded to the following persons who distinguish 
themselves by heroism not involving actual conflict 
with an enemy: 

( 1 ) All members of the Army of the United States. 

(2) All members of the National Guard not in 
the federal service and of the Organized Reserves, in- 
cluding the Officers' Reserve Corps and the enlisted 
Reserve Corps, not on active duty, under circumstances 
directly related to their attendance on occasions of 
military duty. 

(3) Members of the United States Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps while serving with the Army of the United 
States. 

(4) Members of the military, naval, and air forces 
of foreign governments while serving with the Army 
of the United States. 

Distinguished Flying Cross. The Distinguished 
Flying Cross is awarded to any person, who, while 
serving in any capacity with the Air Corps of the 
Army of the United States, including the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves, has distinguished 
or shall distinguish himself by heroism or extraordi- 
nary achievement while participating in an aerial 
flight. 

Oak Leaf Cluster. No more than one Medal of 
Honor, or one Distinguished Service Cross, or one 
Distinguished Service Medal, or one Soldier's Medal, 
or one Distinguished Flying cross shall be issued to 
any one person ; but for each succeeding deed, act, or 
achievement sufficient to justify the award of a Medal 
of Honor, or a Distinguished Service Cross, or a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, or a Soldier's Medal, or a 
Distinguished Flying Cross, or a Silver Star, or a 
Purple Heart, respectively, a bronze Oak Leaf Cluster 
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shall be awarded in lieu thereof. Oak leaf clusters 
are worn on the ribbon of the decoration. 



No decoration shall be awarded or presented to 
any individual whose entire service subsequent to the 
time he distinguished himself shall not have been hon- 
orable. 



Campaign Medals and Ribbons 

Service medals are awarded to individuals who 
render military service in war, in campaign, or in the 
Army within certain periods of time. The following 
are the names and ribbon colors of the service medals 
of the Army of the United States: 

Name Color of Ribbon 

Civil War Two bands of blue and gray of 

campaign medal equal width. 
Indian Cam- A band of red, a band of black, a 
paign medal band of red, a band of black, and 

a band of red. 



Spanish Cam- 
paign medal 

Spanish War 
service medal 

Army of Cuban 

Occupation 

medal 

Army of Puerto 
Rican Occupa- 
tion medal 



Two bands of blue separated by a 
band of yellow, with a border of 
yellow on each edge. 
Green, with a band of yellow on 
each edge. 

A band of red, a yellow stripe, a 
band of blue, a yellow stripe, and a 
band of red with a border of blue 
on each edge. 

A band of blue, a yellow stripe, a 
band of red, a yellow stripe, and a 
band of blue with a border of red 
on each edge. 
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Philippine Cam- A broad band of blue between 
paign medal bands of red, with a narrow stripe 

of blue on each edge. 

Philippine Con- A band of blue with a stripe of 
gressional medal white separating it from bands of 

red, white and blue on each edge. 

A band of yellow with edges of 
blue. 

A band of olive-drab with a blue 
stripe separating it from bands of 
white, and red on each edge. 

A green stripe, a band of yellow, a 
band of blue, a band of yellow, a 
green stripe. 

Green, with a yellow band in the 
center. 

Two rainbows placed in juxtaposi- 
tion and having the red in the mid- 
dle, with a white thread along each 
edge. 

Bronze stars on the ribbon of the Victory Medal show 
participation in one or more of the following opera- 
tions: 

Major operations 

1. Cambrai 

2. Somme, defensive 

3. Lys 

4. Aisne 

5. Montdidier-Noyon 

6. Champagne-Marne 

7. Aisne-Marne 

8. Somme, offensive 

9. Oise-Aisne 
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10. Ypres-Lys 

11. StMihiel 

12. Meuse-Argonne 

13. Vittorio-Veneto 

14. A defensive sector, only one star being 
awarded notwithstanding that service may 
have been rendered in more than one sector. 

Service medals may be earned by honorable service 
only. Service in an enlistment which was terminated 
otherwise than by honorable discharge is not consid- 
ered honorable service. 

Badges for Marksmanship and Gunnery 

The Army awards badges to those officers and sol- 
diers who have demonstrated marked proficiency in 
the use of their weapons. There are three classes of 
awards. 

Name of Award Description of Badge 



Marksman (or second A cross patee. 
class gunner) 

To show the particular weapon with which the 
qualification was won a bar of the same metal as the 
badge is suspended just below it. The badge is 
marked with raised lettering to show one or more of 
the following weapons or activities: 

Rifle 

Pistol-D (dismounted course) 
Pistol-M (mounted course) 




A cross patee with a target 
on the center, circled by a 
wreath. 



Sharpshooter (or first 
class gunner) 



A cross patee with a target 
on the center. 
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Auto Rifle 
Machine Gun 
Infantry Howitzer 
Coast Artillery 
Mines 

Field Artillery 
Sword 
Bayonet 
Tank Weapons 

Chemical Warfare Service Weapons 

Machine Rifle 

Aerial Gunner 

Aerial Bomber 

Grenade 

Small Bore Rifle 

Small Bore Pistol 

Submachine Gun 

Armored-Car Weapons 

Members of the Air Corps who have qualified as 
prescribed in Army Regulations wear on their left 
breast a pair of silver wings, 3Vs inches from tip to 
tip. The following is a description of the additional 
devices added to the wings to show the type of quali- 
fication attained by the wearer: 

Airplane observer: The letter O at the center of the 
wings. 

Airplane pilot: The shield of the United States 
without stars at the center of the wings. 

Airship pilot: A lighter-than-air ship and basket 
at the center of the wings. 

Balloon observer: A balloon and car at the center of 
the wings. 
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CHAPTER 28 



CARE OF UNIFORMS AND CLOTHING 

Articles of uniform and clothing are issued to a 
soldier for his use. However, the distinctive articles of 
uniform remain the property of the United States and 
the enlisted man is forbidden to sell, pawn, or give 
them away. Unlawful disposal or damage through 
neglect may result in punishment or even a trial by 
court-martial. 

The uniform for ordinary wear by a soldier is either 
woolen or cotton. The commanding officer prescribes 
which kind, according to the climate or weather. 

An enlisted man who is careful of his uniform has 
many advantages over a careless soldier. His clothing 
lasts longer, he will look neater and better dressed, 
and he makes a better impression on his comrades and 
his superior officers. A soldier who is constantly neat 
will, through his smart appearance, attract the favor- 
able attention of his company commander and this is 
an aid toward his early promotion. 

Dandruff, dust, or cigarette ashes on a uniform give 
a bad impression. Every soldier should have a good 
whisk broom or clothes brush for use in garrison. 

Woolen uniforms should be kept pressed. This not 
only improves the appearance of the clothing, but actu- 
ally increases its life. 

Every soldier should have at least two complete uni- 
forms of each kind prescribed. One of these uniforms, 
the better looking and fitting of the two, should be set 
aside for wear on special occasions, such as reviews, 
inspections, parades, and other ceremonies. This 
uniform should be worn when visiting a nearby town. 
The other uniform should be worn around barracks 
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and at drill. Of course, both should be kept neat, dean, 
and pressed. 

Clothing not in use should be hung in wall lockers 
wherever available. If no wall lockers are provided, 
the clothing should be carefully folded and put away 
where dust will not accumulate. Uniforms that have 
become wet or damp should not be folded until dry. It 
is also a good idea to inspect clothing before putting 
it away. Missing buttons and rips should be attended 
to when taking clothing off instead of waiting until it 
is again needed. 

Grease spots on uniforms are unsightly and unmili- 
tary. Spots can be removed by many commercial prep- 
arations. The use of gasoline around the barracks or 
camp is dangerous. The sooner a grease spot is re- 
moved the easier. Usually it helps to place a folded 
clean towel under the soiled part of the cloth during 
the cleaning. The cleaning should be done by dampen- 
ing a clean white cloth with the cleaning fluid and 
rubbing gently back and forth in a straight line over a 
larger area than the spot until dry. This usually pre- 
vents leaving a ring on the fabric. 

Turpentine will remove paint spots from clothing 
if used promptly before the paint gets dry. 

Brass ornaments and buttons should be kept pol- 
ished. Some buttons are issued with a lacquer coating 
that keeps them shining for some time. 

The service hat should be kept and worn in the 
shape in which it is issued. The peak with the four in- 
dentations is called the "Montana Peak." The hat 
should be frequently brushed to remove dust. 

Some soldiers prefer suspenders, and it is permissible 
to wear them provided they are not exposed to view. 

In cold weather sweaters may be worn under the 
service coat but must not be visible. 
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A good piece of new leather has a certain amount of 
oil in it. This oil is necessary to keep the leather soft 
and make it wear well. As leather is worn and polished 
this oil gradually disappears. A good way to keep 
leather slightly oiled is to clean it occasionally with 
saddle soap (which has some oil in it) . Squeeze a wet 
sponge as dry as possible and then work up a lather in 
the saddle soap box. Then scrub the leather thorough- 
ly with the soapy sponge, paying special attention to 
the dirtiest places. 

If only a little polish is desired, let the saddle soap 
dry on the leather and then polish the leather with a 
soft rag or brush. If a higher polish is desired, wipe off 
the saddle soap with a clean, wet sponge wrung out 
as dry as possible. Then let the leather dry and polish 
it with ordinary wax shoe polish. 

If leather gets soaking wet very often, it may be nec- 
essary to apply a little neatsfoot oil direct to the damp 
leather in order to prevent stiffness and cracks. Wet 
leather should be dried slowly. Do not expose it direct- 
ly to the sunlight or the heat of a stove or radiator. 

Tan leather naturally darkens with age and nothing 
can be done to prevent it. If kept soft and well polish- 
ed, it presents a smart military appearance, whether 
new or old. 

Every soldier will find it convenient to have an up- 
to-date record of his clothing sizes which can be 
entered on next page: 
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Breeches, 
cotton 




Overshoes 




Breeches, 
elastique 




Raincoat 




Cap 




Rubbers 




Coats, 
cotton 




Shirts, 
flannel 




Coats, 
denim 




Shoes, 
field 




Coats, 
woolen 




Shoes, 
garrison 




Drawers, 
cotton 




Shoes, 
gym 




Drawers, 
woolen 




Stockings 




Gloves, 
leather 




Trousers, 
cotton 




Gloves, 
wool 




Trousers, 
elastique 




Hats, 
service 


~ " 


Undershirts, 
cotton 




Leggins 




Undershirts, 
woolen 




Overcoat 
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CHAPTER 29 



EQUIPMENT 

Responsibility of the Individual. Articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment are issued to an enlisted man by 
the government for use in the military service. It 
is the duty of a soldier to be careful and not wasteful 
in his use of such articles. 

The articles of war provide for the punishment of 
any person who allows military property to be lost, 
spoiled or damaged (AW 83) or any soldier who sells 
or wrongfully disposes of his arms, clothing, equip- 
ment, or other property issued for use in the military 
service. (AW 84). 

Care of Equipment. All cloth equipment should be 
well brushed frequently with a stiff -bristled brush. A 
dry scrub brush will serve this purpose. During or- 
dinary garrison duty it should seldom be necessary to 
wash the equipment. Soiled spots can usually be re- 
moved by a light local washing. During field service, 
equipment becomes soiled much more rapidly. Dirty 
equipment should be given a thorough washing, other- 
wise it will become insanitary and liable to rot. 

A white soap is issued for the washing of cloth 
equipment, but any good grade of white laundry soap 
will serve the purpose. The soap used should be 
neutral and free lathering. Strong soap such as yellow 
kitchen soap should never be used for washing equip- 
ment because it usually contains a large amount of 
free alkali and it will fade or bleach the material. 

The most economical method of using the white 
soap issued for cleaning equipment is to make a soap 
solution by dissolving ten ounces of soap (approxi- 
mately one-sixth of a four-pound bar) in nine canteen 
cups of hot water. One cup of this solution is sufficient 
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to clean approximately two square yards of equip- 
ment, or the entire cloth and web equipment of one 
man. 

Before washing, the equipment should be thor- 
oughly brushed to remove all dust and mud. 

Spread the belt, haversack, pack carrier or other ar- 
ticle on a clean board or rock and apply the soap solu- 
tion with a scrub brush. After working up a good 
lather, wash off with clear water. A bad grease spot 
can ordinarily be removed by the direct application of 
soap with the brush, followed by a good scrubbing. 

Always dry washed equipment in the shade. The 
bleaching action of the sun on damp fabric is strong. 
Equipment wet from a march in the rain should also 
be dried in the shade if practicable. Excessive fading 
of equipment can thus be reduced. 

Such articles as the canteen and the different parts 
of the mess outfit should be kept clean. Water and 
food should not be kept in them longer than necessary. 
Aluminum ware should be cleaned with soap and 
water, although a little sand will sometimes assist in 
the cleaning of canteens. Sometimes small white 
particles will be found in canteens, which have been 
filled with hard water. These particles are harmless. 
When not actually in use, the canteen should be 
emptied and the cup left off to dry. 

The knife blade is made of tempered steel and when 
put away for long periods should be covered with a 
light film of oil to prevent rust. 

Leather equipment is expensive, and its proper care 
is important, because of its value and the fact that if 
neglected it soon becomes unserviceable. 

Two agents are essential to the proper care of leather 
equipment — a cleaning agent and an oiling agent. The 
cleaning agent issued is white soap, the oiling agents 
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are neatsfoot oil substitute, saddle soap, and harness 
soap. 

Neatsfoot oil is the most satsifactory oiling agent 
for leather. It penetrates the pores and saturates the 
fibers, making them pliable and elastic. Dry leather is 
brittle, but leather oiled excessively will soil the 
clothing and accumulate dirt. 

Leather should be treated with enough oil to make 
it soft and pliable, but should not be given so much 
oil that it will squeeze out. 

When leather is washed with any soap, some of the 
surface oil is always removed. This leaves the surface, 
after drying, hard and liable to crack. If this surface oil 
is replaced by direct application of neatsfoot oil, it is 
very difficult not to apply too much. This has led to 
the development of saddle soaps, which contain a 
small amount of neatsfoot oil, so that the surface of 
the leather after washing is not deprived of its oil. 

Leather equipment in use should be wiped off daily 
with a damp cloth to remove mud, dust, or other dirt. 
Under no conditions should it be cleaned by immer- 
sion in water or in running water. This daily care is 
necessary to maintain the appearance of the equip- 
ment, but is insufficient alone to preserve it properly. 
At intervals of from one to four weeks, depending 
upon circumstances, it is essential that the equipment 
be thoroughly cleaned in accordance with the follow- 
ing instructions: 

a. Separate all parts, unbuckle straps, remove all 
buckles, loops, etc., where possible. 

b. Wipe off all surface dust and mud with a damp 
(not wet) sponge. Rinse out the sponge and make a 
lather by rubbing it vigorously on white soap. The 
sponge must not contain an excess of water if a thick 
lather is desired. When a creamy lather is obtained, 
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clean each piece of equipment, taking care that no part 
is neglected. Each strap should be drawn its entire 
length through the lathered sponge to remove the dirt 
and sweat from the leather. 

c. Rinse the sponge again and make a thick lather 
with saddle soap; go over each separate piece with the 
same care as before. 

d. Allow the leather to become partially dry and 
then rub it vigorously with a soft cloth. The equipment 
should now have a neat, healthy appearance. 

If the foregoing instructions have been carefully fol- 
lowed, the leather should now be soft and pliable and 
no further treatment should be necessary. At certain 
intervals, however, it is necessary to apply a small 
amount of neatsfoot oil. No general rule in regard to 
the frequency of oiling can be prescribed because dif- 
ferent conditions of climate and service have to be 
taken into consideration. Experience has shown that 
during the first few months of use a set of new equip- 
ment should be given at least two applications of 
neatsfoot oil per month. Thereafter need for oiling is 
indicated by the appearance and pliability of the 
leather. Frequent light applications of oil are much 
better than infrequent heavy applications. 

New leather equipment should always be given a 
light application of neatsfoot oil before it is put into 
use; cleaning with soap is unnecessary because the 
equipment is clean. 

Whenever leather becomes wet from any cause what- 
ever, it should be slowly dried in the shade. Leather 
should never be dried in the sun or close to a radiator, 
fire, or other heat. 
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CHAPTER 30 



FIRST AID 

First Aid for Injuries, Shock, Sickness (FM 21- 
10). The following points are important for those 
who may be called upon to give first aid to the in- 
jured: 

Don't get excited ; act quickly but quietly. 

Be gentle; don't handle a wounded man roughly. 

Do not try to do too much. 

A Medical Department man should be found as 
soon as possible to care for the case. 

Never move a wounded or injured man until medi- 
cal help comes, unless it is impossible to keep him 
warm where he is, or unless he must be removed from 
the battlefield to reach help. The less an injured or 
wounded man is moved right after being hurt, the 
better chance he will have to recover. 

Warmth is most important, for chilling may cause 
his death even on a warm day. Fill canteens with hot 
water and place under his armpits and between his 
legs, always outside of clothing, so as not to burn him. 
Wrap him in blankets, coats, newspapers — anything 
to keep him warm. If he is not wounded in the 
stomach, throat, or mouth, he may be given a hot 
drink if he is conscious. 

Do not pour liquids into his mouth if he is un- 
conscious. This may choke him. 

Do not try to bring an unconscious wounded man 
to consciousness. Just let him be quiet, stop his bleed- 
ing as described on page 203, and keep him warm. 

Never touch a wound with anything unclean — dirty 
hands, water, or bandages which are not sterile. You 
may cause blood poisoning. Do not wash the wound. 
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Expose a wound by unbuttoning or cutting clothes. 
Open all articles of clothing which interfere with the 
circulation of blood or breathing, but do it gently. 

Use the first aid packet to protect a wound. 

Each soldier is provided with a first aid packet. It 
consists of a little air-tight container and is carried on 
a small web pouch attached to the belt. When this 
packet is placed in the pouch, the ring should be down, 
at the bottom of the pouch, so that when the packet is 
taken out of the pouch the ring will not be caught and 
the packet accidentally opened. 

The packet contains two sterile dressings, each wrap- 
ped in waxed paper. Each dressing consists of a gauze 
bandage (4 inches wide and 84 inches long) , to which 
is sewed in the middle a "compress" or pad of gauze. 
The dressing is arranged so that the compress (folded) 
is on the inside and a roll of the bandage is on each 
of the two outer sides. When the rolls are pulled, the 
compress on the inside opens. This packet also con- 
tains two safety pins wrapped in waxed paper. 

To apply the first aid packet, carefully remove the 
wrapper and carefully remove the paper from one of 
the packages without unfolding the compress or band- 
age and hold by grasping the outside rolls of bandage 
between the thumb and fingers. When ready to dress 
the wound, open the compress by pulling on the two 
rolls, being careful not to touch the inside of the com- 
press with the fingers or anything else. Still holding 
one roll of the bandage in each hand, apply the com- 
press to the wound, then wrap the bandage around the 
limb or part and tie the ends together or fasten with 
safety pins. The second compress and bandage may be 
applied over the first or it may be used for a sling if 
the arm is wounded or to bind both legs together if 
one is injured. 
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For two wounds opposite each other, apply to one 
wound an unopened compress, to the other an opened 
compress, and hold both dressings in place with the 
bandage of the latter. 

For two wounds not opposite each other tie a com- 
press over each. 

For a wound too large to be covered by the compress, 
find and break the stitch holding the compress to- 
gether, unfold it, and apply as directed above. 

If the contents of one packet are not large enough 
to cover a wound thoroughly, use several. 

All wounds bleed more or less. Some bleed very 
freely, because a large blood vessel has been wounded ; 
and you must know how to stop this heavy bleeding, 
or hemorrhage, as it is called. Remember that all 
wounds bleed a little, but that, as a rule, this bleeding 
will stop in a few minutes if the patient is quiet, and 
that the firm pressure of the pads and bandage will 
keep it controlled. All severe flesh wounds should be 
dressed and splinted, if possible to do so, as is done 
for a fracture as described on page 205. This will in- 
sure immobility and help to prevent bleeding. 

Hemorrhage 

Arterial bleeding (from the arteries) is the most 
dangerous because the blood flows fast and will soon 
cause a man to bleed to death unless the flow of blood 
is stopped. In arterial bleeding the blood squirts from 
the artery with each pulsation of the heart and is bright 
red in color. 

Blood from a vein flows in a slow, steady stream, 
and the color is dark red or purple. 

Capillary bleeding is an oozing of blood from a cut 
surface and is generally the least dangerous. 

To control bleeding from the arteries quickly, press 
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upon the blood vessel between the wound and the 
heart. 

To stop bleeding from the scalp apply pressure with 
the tips of the fingers in front of the ear just above 
where the lower jaw can be felt working in its socket. 
A branch of the temporal artery crosses the temple on 
a line from the upper border of the ear to above the 
eyebrow. 

To stop bleeding from the neck and head press the 
thumb and fingers deeply into the neck in front of the 
big, plainly seen muscle which reaches from behind 
the ear to the bottom of the front of the neck. 

In bleeding from wounds of the shoulder or armpit 
the sub-clavian artery may be reached by pressing the 
thumb deeply into the hollow behind the middle of 
the collar bone. 

In bleeding from any part of the arm or hand, the 
brachial artery should be pressed outward against the 
bone just behind the inner border of the large muscle 
of the upper arm. 

In bleeding from the thigh, leg, or foot, press 
strongly with the thumbs on the femoral artery at the 
upper part of the inside of the thigh, where the artery 
passes over the bone. 

* If bleeding from an arm or leg continues in spite of 
pressure exerted by the thumb or fingers, the bleeding 
must be stopped by the use of a tourniquet. This con- 
sists of a pad, which is placed on the line of the artery, 
and a strap or band that goes over the pad and around 
the limb, so that when tightened it will press the pad 
down upon the artery and interrupt the flow of blood. 
In the arm the tourniquet is applied over a point on 
the inside of the arm midway between the shoulder and 
the elbow. In the thigh the tourniquet is applied 4 or 5 
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inches below the groin, and on the inside of the thigh 
where the main artery passes over the bone. 

The pad may be made of a small stone or other hard 
object wrapped in something to make it less rough; 
and a bandage, belt, handkerchief, or necktie is used 
for the strap. After tying the strap loosely around the 
limb, the required degree of pressure can be made by 
passing a stick or bayonet under the band, but dia- 
metrically opposite the pad, and twisting it so that the 
pad is pressed down firmly upon the blood vessel. 

Turn the stick slowly and stop at once when the 
blood ceases to flow, fixing the stick in place with an- 
other bandage. Harm may be done if too much force 
is used or if pressure is kept up too long. It is a good 
rule to relax the pressure at the end of an hour and al- 
low the stick to remain loose, but in place, if no bleed- 
ing appears. The tourniquet can be tightened if bleed- 
ing begins again. 

Do not make the tourniquet any tighter than neces- 
sary to check the bleeding. At best it is painful. 

A tourniquet should never be hidden by clothing or 
a bandage so that it cannot be seen. 

Mark the patient's tag plainly: "Tourniquet." If he 
is conscious, instruct him to tell every medical officer 
that he has a tourniquet. 

If a tourniquet is left on for as much as six hours, 
the patient will probably lose his arm or leg. 

Fractures 

A fracture is a break in a bone. Fractures occur most 
frequently in the arms or legs. When the long bones 
of the arm or leg are broken, the wounded man loses 
power of control over the limb and it gives way and 
may be crooked instead of straight. 

A simple fracture is one in which there is no wound 
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extending from the broken bone through the skin. A 
compound fracture is one in which the broken bone 
has pushed through the skin and, therefore, is exposed 
to the dangers of infection from the outside. A compli- 
cated fracture is one where there is damage to adjoin- 
ing large blood vessels, nerves, or muscles from move- 
ment of the sharp and jagged edges of the broken 
bone. 

In no injury is the outcome more influenced by the 
character of first-aid treatment than in fractures. Im- 
proper handling or immediate movement may produce 
or aggravate shock and deprive the patient of all 
chance for recovery. All fractures or suspected fracture 
cases should be handled gently. It is equally as im- 
portant to know what not to do as to know what to do. 

Immediate movement or transportation of the pa- 
tient is usually very dangerous to him. The first-aid 
treatment should be given where he lies; medical as- 
sistance should be brought to the patient instead of 
carrying the patient to the doctor. 

For a broken leg or arm except when the bone has 
broken through the skin, if the condition of the in- 
jured person is such that he can walk or be carried to 
medical assistance, the broken limb can be fixed in 
position by splints or other available material. Many 
common materials will do for temporary splints, such 
as shingles, pieces of board, rifle boots, bayonet scab- 
bards, a rain spout cut and fitted to the limb, bunches 
of twigs, etc. It is important that the splints be well 
padded on the side to be applied next to the arm or 
leg and that they be securely bound by bandaging or 
by tying above and below the point of fracture, but 
not over it. 

In fractures with wounds or hemorrhage the flow 
of blood should be stopped and the wound bandaged 
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before splints are applied. If possible, it is best to 
wait for expert medical care to apply the splints in 
such cases. 

Fractures of the arm should be supported by a sling 
after splinting. Arm slings can be made of bandages 
or can be improvised from clothing by using safety 
pins to fasten the coat sleeve to the front of the coat 
in order to support the arm. The coat flap can be used 
for the same purpose by pinning it, or by punching 
a hole through the lower edge of the flap and button- 
ing this to a coat button. 

In splinting, the limb should first be straightened 
out gently and the broken bone aligned by quickly but 
firmly pulling upon the end of it, if necessary, and 
then fixed or retained in position by splints. 

For a broken upper arm apply two splints, one in 
front, the other behind, if the bone is broken near the 
elbow; or to the inner and outer sides, if the fracture is 
in the middle or near the shoulder. Support the arm 
by a sling. 

For a broken forearm place the forearm across the 
breast, thumb up, and apply to the inner surface a 
splint extending to the tips of the fingers, and another 
to the outer surface, extending to the wrist. 

For a fracture of the collar bone bend the forearm to 
a right angle in front of the body and support it by a 
sling. 

For a broken thigh apply a long splint, reaching 
from the armpit to beyond the foot on the outside and 
another from the groin to the foot on the inside. A 
rifle can be used as an outside splint and a rifle boot 
for the inner. A blanket rolled into two rolls, to form 
a trough, will help to keep a broken leg firm. 

For a broken lower leg or ankle apply two splints, 
one on the outside, the other on the inside of the limb, 
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extending from the knee to beyond the foot. A bayonet 
and scabbard are serviceable when nothing better can 
be had. Support can be given by a roll of clothing and 
two sticks. 

If no better means are at hand for splinting, tie a 
broken leg to the other leg or bind a broken arm to 
the body. 

Poisoned Wounds 

Snake venom acts quickly. To prevent its passage 
into circulation, first apply a tourniquet above the 
wound, then get the poison out of the wound by cut- 
ting it open and sucking if there are no cracks or 
sores in the mouth or lips. Keep the patient quiet. Do 
not give him liquor, but give him strong coffee if 
possible. 

Poison from the bite of a mad dog or other rabid 
animal is absorbed much more slowly. Do not use a 
tourniquet, but employ the other measures advised for 
snake bite. 

Bites from scorpions, spiders and other insects are 
treated locally by applying a solution of ammonia or 
baking soda. 

Fainting 

Fainting usually results from severe bleeding, ex- 
haustion from fatigue, or emotional disturbance. The 
patient should be placed on his back, clothing loosened, 
head lowered, and feet raised. If the paient is in a 
comfortable position in a warm place, let him come 
to of his own accord which he usually will in a few 
minutes. If there is good reason to bring him out of 
his faint, apply cold water to his face. Do not try to 
pour anything into his mouth while he is unconscious. 
It may choke him, and it will do him more good, any- 
way, after he comes to. 
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Poisoning 

If there are no signs of acid or burning, such as 
burns on the mouth, an effort should be made to empty 
the stomach and bowels by something to make the 
patient vomit and by laxatives, such as mustard and 
warm water, two teaspoonfuls ; a tablespoonful of 
salt in a glass of warm water. Epsom or Rochelle salts, 
castor oil, etc. After the poison has been evacuated, 
give stimulants and apply heat and rubbing externally. 

When the lips are burned, do not give anything to 
cause vomiting. Give olive oil, cottonseed oil, or castor 
oil internally, or milk, and also the proper antidote if 
you know it. 

Drowning 

Artificial respiration is required in cases of failure 
of respiration from drowning, from inhalation of gas, 
or from electric shock. 

An effort to revive an apparently drowned person 
should always be made, unless it is known that the 
body has been under water for a long time. Artificial 
respiration should be begun at the earliest practicable 
moment, as soon as the patient is on shore or in a boat. 
It should be kept up steadily for two hours or until 
a doctor examines the patient and says there is no 
chance to revive him. 

After the patient begins to breathe, watch carefully 
to see that he does not stop again, and if he breathes 
faintly, continue to assist him with artificial respiration. 
Do not attempt to raise the patient or allow him to 
rise until breathing has become regular. As soon as 
the patient is removed from the water, lay him face 
down and, grasping him around his waist, raise his 
hips so that all water can drain out of his lungs. 

Then proceed with the Schaefer method of artificial 
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With a heavy patient a light operator can utilize 
over 80 per cent of his weight by raising his knees 
from the ground and supporting his weight entirely 
on his toes and the heels of his hands, the latter prop- 
erly placed on the ends of the floating ribs of the 
patient. In this manner he can work as effectively as 
a heavy man. 

A feather or a few fibres of absorbent cotton held 
near the patient's nose will indicate whether or not air 
passes in and out with each forced expiration and 
spontaneous inspiration. The rate of compression 
should not exceed 12 or 15 times per minute, the 
lungs being thoroughly emptied by three seconds of 
pressure and allowed two seconds to refill. 

There are usually evidences of life within 25 
minutes in patients who are going to recover from 
electric shock, but where there is doubt the patient 
should have the benefit of it. In drowning, recoveries 
after two hours or more of unconsciousness are on 
record. 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia on a handkerchief may 
be placed continuously within 3 inches of the nose. 
No liquid should ever be given a patient while un- 
conscious. Apply warm blankets and a hot water bottle 
as soon as possible. 

Due caution should be observed not to bring force 
to bear too violently on the ribs, which might break 
one. 

Freezing 

The symptoms of frostbite are cold in the part, then 
pain, then complete numbness. The part affected be- 
comes white or bluish white. The affected part should 
not be warmed before a fire. Rub it instead with snow, 
or with a cloth dipped in cold water and wrung out. 
After the part has been rubbed well, dry it thoroughly 
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and smear it with grease. If the part becomes swollen 
and changes color, medical attention is necessary. 

If a man becomes unconscious from cold, carry him 
if possible into a room without a fire, remove his 
clothing and rub him hard with snow or with a wet 
cloth until signs of returning circulation are observed. 
When warmth and consciousness return, give him a 
hot drink, cover him up warmly and let him remain 
quiet. 

Sunstroke 

In sunstroke the face is flushed, the skin hot and 
dry, the breathing labored, and the pulse rapid. The 
patient may be unconscious. Place him in the shade, 
loosen his clothing and try to cool him by applications 
of cold water or ice, and by fanning him. 

Heat Exhaustion 

Heat exhaustion is much more common, and the 
treatment is almost exactly the opposite to that for 
sunstroke. The patient is usually conscious; his skin 
is cold and clammy; his face pale; and he shows all 
signs of being exhausted. He may also have severe 
cramps. In this exhausted condition there is risk of 
his catching pneumonia or similar disease even on a 
very hot day. Put him in the shade. Cover him with 
blankets or clothing. Put warm things next to his body 
such as canteens filled with hot water. Give him hot 
drinks and about a teaspoonful of salt or some tablets 
of it. Do not give him anything cold to drink. Give 
him the salt even if there is nothing warm for him 
to drink. 

Burns and Scalds 

Do not pull the clothing from the burned part, but 
rip or cut it off. Do not break the blisters or prick 
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them, even if large. Protect a burn quickly with cloths 
soaked with one of the following liquids: 

A mixture of equal parts of linseed or olive or 
cottonseed oil and lime water. 

Solution of picric acid. 

Solution of soda. 

Solution of tanic acid. 

Poison Ivy 

Be careful not to come in contact with poison ivy 
or any of the similar plants such as poison sumach, 
poison vine or poison oak. Contact with any of these 
plants will cause painful itching and burning, accom- 
panied by redness of skin and blistering. 

If you have been exposed to poisonous vegetation, 
as soon as possible thoroughly scrub the exposed parts, 
usually from the elbows down, with soap and water. 
Follow this with an alcohol rub. You should then take 
a full bath with soap and water and put on fresh 
clothing. Do not wear the contaminated clothing 
until it has been well laundered. 

If the burning is serious, go on sick report at once. 
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CHAPTER 31 



CARE OF THE FEET 

A soldier cannot march on sore feet, and marching 
is a main part of an infantryman's daily duty in 
the field. Sore feet are generally due to carelessness, 
neglect, or ignorance on the part of the soldier. The 
following matters should be given special attention: 

a. The most important thing in the care of the feet 
and the marching ability of the soldier is the shoe. 
Civilian shoes, particularly light, patent leather, or low 
shoes, are sure to cause injury and in time will ruin a 
man's foot. Only the shoes issued by the Quartermaster 
Corps should be worn, and they must be properly 
fitted. A soldier may have to march many miles 
daily over rough roads carrying a heavy pack. The 
pack itself causes the foot to spread out to a larger 
size, and the rough roads give so much exercise to the 
muscles of the feet that they swell greatly through the 
increased blood supply. So the shoe must be amply 
large. 

b. Do not start out on a march wearing new shoes. 
This is a frequent cause of sore feet. Before beginning 
a march, new shoes should be properly broken in by 
wearing them for several hours daily for a week, and 
they should be adapted to the contours of the foot, if 
necessary by stretching them with shoe stretchers hav- 
ing adjustable knobs, to take the pressure off painful 
corns and bunions. Such stretchers are issued by the 
Quartermaster Corps and there should be one or more 
pairs of them in every company of infantry. If it is de- 
sired to waterproof shoes at any time, a considerable 
amount of neatsfoot oil should be rubbed into the 
leather. Waterproof leather causes the feet of some 
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men to perspire unduly, keeping them constantly soft. 

c . Light woolen or heavy woolen socks should habit- 
ually be worn for marching; cotton socks should not 
be used unless specifically ordered by a medical officer. 
The socks need to be large enough to permit free 
movement of the toes, but not so loose as to wrinkle. 
Darned socks or socks with holes in them are unfit for 
marching. 

d. Until the feet have hardened they should be dust- 
ed with issue foot powder before each day's march. 
Clean socks should be worn daily. 

e. As soon as possible on reaching camp after a 
day of marching, the feet should be washed with soap 
and water, and a dry pair of socks and the extra pair 
of shoes put on. If the skin is tender or the feet 
perspire, wash with warm salt water or alum water, 
but do not soak the feet a long time, because this 
tends to keep them soft. If there are blisters on the 
feet, empty them by pricking at the lower edge with a 
pin which has been passed through the flame of a 
match and cover them with a zinc oxide plaster ap- 
plied hot. This plaster can be obtained at the infirmary. 
If serious abrasions appear on the feet, or corns, 
bunions, and ingrowing nails cause trouble, have your 
name put on sick report and apply to the surgeon for 
treatment. Cut the toenails square (fairly close in the 
middle, but leaving the sides somewhat longer) . This 
prevents ingrowing nails. 

/. Always see to it that your shoes are kept well 
soled and heeled. 
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CHAPTER 32 



PERSONAL HYGIENE 

Instruction in the Care of Person, Body, Teeth; 
Dangers of Social Diseases, Etc. Hygiene means, in 
plain terms, the art of keeping in good health. When 
we speak of personal hygiene we refer to those precau- 
tions which every man can take to prevent disease and 
thus keep himself at all times in the best physical con- 
dition. Attention to hygiene is especially important to 
a soldier, in view of the fact that it is a soldier's duty 
to himself and to his country to keep well and ready 
for any service. 

If at any time you do not feel perfectly well or be- 
lieve that you have any disease, report at once to the 
first sergeant, who will send you to a medical officer for 
examination. Do not try self -treatment, since by so 
doing you may not only harm yourself, but may also 
be a source of danger to all those around you. The 
danger of giving a disease to another man is gen- 
erally greatest when the illness is just starting and 
often before you feel really sick. To protect your com- 
rades you must go to a medical officer and be examined 
as soon as you first begin to feel badly in any way. For 
instance, if you have a cold, a headache, diarrhea, sore 
eyes, a rash on your body, or a feverish spell. Many 
catching diseases begin with these symptoms, so you 
must not wait until you have exposed others to the 
disease before seeing a medical officer. Those who take 
good care of their health and who have not become 
weakened by bad habits, exposure, or fatigue are not 
only less liable to catch diseases, but are also more 
apt to have the disease in a milder form if they are 
taken sick. You will also usually have a less serious 
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illness if you report for treatment early than if you 
wait until the disease has run on for a time. 

Simple rules for maintaining health are as follows: 

Stay away from any person having a disease unless 
it is your duty to take care of him. 

Be sure to use your mosquito bar when mos- 
quitoes are present. See that it is well tucked in under 
the mattress and that it has no holes in it. 

Flies and cockroaches frequently carry germs of 
disease and leave them on food and other articles over 
which they are walking. Get rid of flies in every way. 
Whenever you see a fly in barracks, kill it. Be sure that 
screens in windows and doors are kept tightly closed 
at all times. Flies are attracted by slops, garbage, and 
manure. Garbage cans must be kept carefully covered 
and must be frequently cleaned. All food containers 
must be kept tightly closed. Scraps of food, fruit skins, 
and manure should never be left on the ground about 
the post or in barracks or tents. 

Water frequently contains dangerous germs. Do 
not drink any water unless you are sure it is pure. The 
water supplied in a post is safe and can be drunk 
freely. 

Drink plenty of water at intervals during the day, 
but do not drink a large amount at one time, especially 
when overheated after exertion. 

Drink from your own glass or cup or from a bub- 
bling fountain. Never use a cup which is used by 
others, as some one may have left live germs on it from 
his mouth or hands, and you may catch the disease 
when drinking from it. For the same reason do not 
exchange pipes, cigars, musical instruments played by 
the mouth, gas masks, handkerchiefs, towels, or shav- 
ing outfits. 

Bathe frequently at regular intervals, giving at- 
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tention to the armpits, the parts between the legs, the 
feet, and under the foreskin. Always wash your hands 
thoroughly before eating and after using the toilet, as 
you may have gotten some disease germs on your hands 
which will get on the food you eat and thus into your 
system. You are especially likely to get such germs on 
your hands when going to the toilet. 

Keep your mouth clean by thoroughly brushing 
your teeth on the inside and the outside once or twice 
each day and before going to bed. Brush away from 
the gums toward the cutting surface of the teeth. This 
helps to prevent the teeth from decaying. Decayed 
teeth cause toothaches and require a large amount of 
dental care. They also lead one to swallow food with- 
out properly chewing it, and this results in stomach 
troubles. Food left between and around the teeth 
makes a good breeding place for germs. If your teeth 
are bad, consult the dental officer. 

Take plenty of time to eat your meals, chewing all 
food thoroughly. Hasty eating and swallowing half- 
chewed food lays the foundation for indigestion in 
later life. Don't rush your chow. 

Acquire the habit of having the bowels move regu- 
larly once each day at as near the same time as possible. 
This habit is gained by regular practice and never by 
taking continual laxatives. Always go to the toilet 
to urinate or when your bowels move. Urine and 
stools deposited on the ground in the vicinity of a camp 
or post are a great source of danger to all concerned. 
Flies or other insects alighting on the stools or on 
urine-soaked earth may pick up germs and later deposit 
them on food. Or germs may be carried by rain or 
drainage into wells or a stream which serves as 
the water supply for some city or perhaps for your 
own camp or post. 
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Mattresses and bedding should be hung out in 
the sun for at least two hours once each week and 
oftener if possible. Sunlight kills disease germs quite 
promptly. Bedbugs should be watched for and, if dis- 
covered, carefully destroyed. If beds or barracks are 
extensively infected with bedbugs, the fact should be 
reported to the unit commander. 

AH squad rooms must be thoroughly ventilated, 
especially at night. Be absolutely certain that a suffi- 
cient supply of fresh air is always admitted to squad 
rooms during the night. But don't sleep in a heavy 
cold draft unless you can't avoid it. All rooms should 
be thoroughly aired daily. 

Keep barracks and squad rooms clean. When 
sweeping them, use something to prevent raising dust. 

Have your underwear, shirts, and socks washed 
frequently and change them at least twice a week. Be 
on the lookout for body lice and crab lice. If you have 
any persistent itching on your body, or on your head, 
it is almost sure to be due to lice or the itch mite. 
Do not let itching go on ; consult the medical officer at 
once. 

When your clothing or shoes get wet, change 
them as soon as possible. Sitting around in wet clothes 
or with wet feet is almost certain to give you a cold or 
some worse disease. 

Wear clothing of proper weight for the climate in 
which you are serving. Wear an overcoat when out- 
doors in cold weather. Your clothing should not fit 
tightly. 

Keep your hair cut short. Keep your fingernails 
clean. It is especially important that cooks, bakers, and 
other persons handling food should have clean hands, 
short nails, and closely cropped hair. 

Do not drink liquor. Drinking men are more apt 
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to get sick than others and less liable to get well when 
they do get sick. If you do take a drink sometimes 
anyway, learn your measure. Don't guzzle, or you are 
liable to come to in the guardhouse or some place 
worse. If you rind you can't drink like a man and keep 
good sense, better cut it out. Your friends won't 
always be around to get you back to barracks. A regu- 
lar drunk is only half a soldier. Don't play with some- 
thing you can't handle. 

Avoid venereal diseases. The venereal diseases are 
gonorrhea or clap, syphilis or pox (which usually be- 
gins with a chancre or "hard sore" on the penis) and 
chancroids or "soft sore." These diseases are prac- 
tically always caught by sexual intercourse with an in- 
fected woman. It is safe to say that nearly all regular 
whores are infected with one or the other of these 
diseases, and that other women who permit sexual 
liberties from men are very liable to be. It is not 
actually true that the sexual act is necessary to keep 
up the health or powers of a man, although this is a 
common belief. Sexual intercourse by young unmarried 
men is responsible for an immense amount of disease 
and suffering, not only among the men themselves, 
but also in later years among their wives, to whom they 
give the disease, although they may believe they have 
been cured, and among their children, to whom the 
malady may be transmitted even before birth. Select 
for your female companions decent girls or women 
and keep away from whore houses or "jook joints." 
You can't win, even on the slot machines, and you are 
liable to lose plenty. 

If you have had sexual intercourse, report at once 
for "prophylaxis." The prophylactic treatment must 
be carried out thoroughly and the directions followed 
exactly. Do this as soon as possible, preferably within 
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two hours after exposure. The sooner you report for 
prophylaxis after intercourse the more certain are you 
of avoiding disease. 

Never try to treat yourself for any venereal disease 
and never go to an advertising quack doctor. As soon 
as you see any sign of such a disease) report to the 
medical officer and do exactly what he says. Any ve- 
nereal disease can be cured much quicker if proper 
treatment is begun early. The advertising "specialists" 
are after your money and are not seeking to cure you. 
Remember, too, that if you don't report for treatment 
after catching a venereal disease you may be punished 
otherwise by your commanding officer. 

Special Rules for Avoiding Disease during 
Field Service 

All of the rules given above are of the same 
importance in the field as in a post or cantonment. 
Indeed, it is even more necessary to follow the instruc- 
tions in detail when in camp, since the arrangements 
for keeping you in good health cannot be made as com- 
plete as in a permanent garrison. The following points 
are of particular importance in field service: 

a. Be more careful of the water you drink. Do not 
drink any water until it has been passed as pure by a 
medical officer. Don't drink from a stream, spring, 
or well unless there is a sign there, put there by a 
medical officer, to tell you that the water is good to 
drink (potable) . When orders have been issued that 
all drinking water must be boiled, be sure that the 
water you drink has actually been boiled, not merely 
heated a little. It takes 20 minutes of boiling to purify 
water. When water has been purified in a Lyster bag by 
a powder furnished by the Quartermaster Department, 
drink only the water from the bag. Don't mind the 
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peculiar taste; it won't hurt you in the least. Water 
so treated may make your urine sting a little but this 
means nothing harmful. Drain the water from the 
faucet into your own cup. Don't dip a cup into the 
bag and don't drink by putting your lips on the faucet. 

b. Be especially careful not to soil the ground with 
stools and urine. Always use the latrine or the night 
urine can provided in the company street. 

c. Be sure that your mess kit and knife, fork, and 
spoon are thoroughly washed in hot water and rinsed 
in boiling water after they are used. Unless this is done 
in boiling water your things may be contaminated with 
disease germs from the men who used the water before 
you did, and you may thereby contract disease. 

d. Use a mosquito bar in regions where there are 
mosquitoes. 

e. Pay especial attention to bathing whenever possi- 
ble. Be on the lookout for lice or other vermin on 
your body or on your clothing. Whenever they are 
found, report immediately to a medical officer. 

/. Do not sit or lie directly on damp ground. When 
you are hot or perspiring, or when your clothes are 
damp, do not remain where a draft can strike you. If 
you do, you will get chilled and perhaps as a result will 
contract a disease like rheumatism, a cold, or pneu- 
monia. 

g. Every day, if possible, hang your blankets and 
clothing out to air in the sun and shake or beat them 
with a stick. Germs and vermin don't like this treat- 
ment, and it will help to kill them. They do like cool, 
damp, musty bedding or underclothes and will grow 
and increase in such articles. Whenever possible, roll 
up your tent so the air and sun can get in it. Keep it 
ventilated at night. 
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h. Wash your shirts, underwear, and socks frequent- 
ly. The danger of blood poisoning and lockjaw from 
a wound is much greater if the bullet passes through 
dirty clothes. 

/'. Ditch your tent as soon as you can after it is put 
up ; even if your camp is only for one night. If you do 
not, a little rain may spoil a whole night's rest. 

;'. Always prepare your bed before dark. If you have 
no cot, level off the ground and scrape out a little hol- 
low for your hips. Get some straw or dry grass if pos- 
sible. Green grass or small branches from trees are bet- 
ter than nothing. Sleep on your raincoat. This keeps 
the dampness from coming up from the ground and 
chilling your body. 
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APPENDIX 



I. NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 

Every soldier of the Army of the United States is 
eligible for the benefits of National Service Life In- 
surance. This is the system of life insurance recently 
authorized for the protection of your dependents. 

National Service Life Insurance is payable only in 
the event of the death of the insured to a beneficiary 
or beneficiaries named by him. However, the bene- 
ficiaries must be related to the insured in the follow- 
ing categories: wife, child (including an adopted 
child, stepchild or an illegitimate child), parent, 
brother or sister. If the beneficiary is under 30 years 
of age at the time of the death of the insured the 
benefits are payable in 240 equal monthly installments 
of $5.51 for each $1,000.00 of insurance carried. If 
the beneficiary is over 30 years of age, the benefits are 
paid in 120 equal monthly installments. 

If you become totally disabled after taking out 
National Service Life Insurance the law provides that 
payment of premiums shall be waived. 

Shortly after you enter the service an officer will 
explain the advantages of this insurance and you will 
be afforded the opportunity to sign up for it. You 
should do this without delay. 

Taking out National Service Life Insurance is a 
simple process. You merely sign the forms, which 
will be prepared for you, indicating that you want 
insurance. Thereafter, as long as you are in the serv- 
ice, the premiums are paid for you by being deducted 
from your monthly pay. 

All National Service Life Insurance is issued on the 
Five- Year Level Term Insurance plan. This means 
that the premium you pay will stay at the same rate 
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for five years. After you have had the insurance for 
one year, and before the five-year period is up, you 
may change it to one of the following plans: 

Ordinary Life. This provides the maximum of pro- 
tection for the minimum premium. The premium is 
payable so long as you live or until you become total- 
ly and permanently disabled. 

Twenty-Payment or Thirty-Payment Life. Under 
this type of policy you pay the premium for twenty or 
thirty years, depending on the type you selected. At 
the end of this period, unless you have died or become 
totally disabled, the insurance is paid-up for the face 
value of the policy. 

You may take out National Service Life Insurance 
in amounts ranging from $1,000.00 to $10,000.00. 
No medical examination is required. 

The following table shows die premium rates for 
National Service Life Insurance for various ages. Rates 
for ages not mentioned will vary only slightly from 
the figures shown. 



Bear in mind that you must apply for National 
Service Life Insurance within 120 days after you enter 
the service. If you have not been afforded the op- 
portunity to apply for insurance within the first week 
of your service you should mention the matter to 
your commanding officer. 



Monthly Premium for each 



Age 

18 
21 
25 
30 
35 
40 



$1,000.00 of Insurance 
$ .64 



.65 
.67 
.71 
.76 
.85 
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II. INTERNATIONAL MORSE CODE 



Alphabet and Numerals 



A 


• m 


u 




B 


m 9 • • 


V 


• • • m 


c 


m 9 m 9 


w 




D 


m 9 • 


X 


■i • • ■ 


E 


• 


Y 


m9mm 


F 




z 


m m m • 


G 








H 


• • • • 






I 


• • 






T 

J 








K 


m 9 m 


1 


• a a » - 


L 


9 m 9 9 
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• • - - m 


M 
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m m m m m 


N 


m 9 


4 


m m m m m 


o 




5 


• • • • • 


P 




6 


a • • • • 


Q 




7 


m m m # • 
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• m 9 


8 


■i — a • • 
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9 9 9 


9 




T 




0 
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Procedure Signals and Punctuation 

Break 
Wait 

End of message 
End of transmission 



Go ahead 
Received (OK) 
Period 

Interrogation 

Exclamation 

Bar indicating a fraction 
(oblique stroke /) 

Comma 
Colon 



Quotes 
Parentheses 



m • m • m 
• m • • • 



• m • 



■ • • - • 
m m m 9 • • 



Semicolon 
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III. WESTERN HEMISPHERE CURRENCY 
AND U. S. EQUIVALENT 







Estimated 


Country 


Unit 


U. S. Value 


Argentina 


peso 


$1.60 


Bolivia 


boliviana 


0.60 


Brazil 


milreis 


0.07 


British Honduras 


dollar 


1.65 


Canada 


dollar 


1.65 


Chile 


peso 


0.20 


Colombia 


peso 


0.55 


Costa Rica 


colon 


0.75 


Cuba 


peso 


1.00 


Curacao (Netherlands 


guilder (florin) 


.65 


possession) 






Dominican Republic 


dollar 


1.65 


Ecuador 


sucre 


0.30 


Guatemala 


quetzal 


1.65 


Guiana: 




British 


pound sterling 


4.00 


Netherlands 


guilder (florin) 


0.65 


French 


franc undetermined 


Haiti 


gourde 


0.20 


Honduras 


hempira 


0.80 


Mexico 


peso 


0.35 


Newfoundland 


dollar 


1.65 


Nicaragua 


cordoba 


1.65 


Panama 


balboa (dollar) 


1.00 


Paraguay 


peso (Argentine) 


1.65 


Peru 


sol 


0.45 


Salvador 


colon 


0.80 


Uruguay 


peso 


0.60 


Venezuela 


bolivar 


0.30 



fe 
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IV. USEFUL KNOTS 
Definitions 

Running end. The free end of a rope. 

Standing part. The whole rope less the running end. 

Paying out. Giving slack in a rope. 

Bight. The loop formed on a rope so that the two 
parts lie alongside each other or cross. 

Frapping. Drawing together of several turns by 
passing a rope around all the turns. 

Whipping. Wrapping an end tightly with cord or 
twine to prevent its unlaying when pulled through a 
pulley or other small opening. 

Unlaying. Untwisting of the strands or cords. 

Seizing. Lashing the running end back to the stand- 
ing part. 

Mousing a hook. Securing a load held in the hook 
by wrapping cord or twine across its mouth in such a 
way as to effectively close it. 

Transom. Horizontal spar. 

Upright. Vertical spar. 
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Short Splice. 



Short Splice. 




Short Splice. 




Long Splice* 




Long Splice. 




Eye 5pi«ce. 

Figure 61. 
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Splices (See figure 61) 

Short Splice. Short splices are used to join two 
ropes when an increase in diameter at the point of 
splice is not objectionable. 

To make a short splice, unlay the strands of each 
rope for a convenient length. Bring the rope ends 
together so that each strand of one rope lies between 
the two consecutive strands of the other rope. Draw 
the strands of the first rope along the second and 
grasp with one hand. Then work a few strands of the 
second rope over the nearest strand of the first rope 
and under the second strand, working in a direction 
opposite to the twist of the rope. Apply the same 
operation to all strands. Splicing may be continued in 
the same manner to any extent, and the free ends may 
be cut off when desired. Splice may be tapered by 
cutting out a few fibers from each strand each time it 
is passed through the rope. The splice may be made 
compact by rolling under a board and under the foot. 

Long Splice. Long splices are used to join two 
ropes without an increase in diameter at the point of 
splice. 

To make a long splice, unlay the rope and bring 
together as for a short splice. Unlay to a convenient 
length a strand, a, of one rope, laying in its place the 
nearest strand, d, of the other rope. Repeat the opera- 
tion in the opposite direction with two other strands, 
c and /. Lay half of one in place of the unlayed half 
of the other. Pass the tops even through the rope. 
When the splice has been thoroughly stretched trim 
off the ends of the strands. 

Eye Splice. Eye splices are used for fastening a rope 
to a ring or for making a permanent loop in the end 
of a rope. 
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To make an eye splice unlay a convenient length of 
rope. Pass one loose strand under one strand of the 
rope, forming an eye of the proper size. Pass a second 
strand under this strand of the rope next to the strand 
which secures the first one. Pass the third strand un- 
der the one next to that which secures the second 
strand. Draw all taut and continue as for a short 
splice. 
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V. PERSONAL INFORMATION 



Name 

Rank O rganization . 

Serial Number 



Born 

(Place) (Date) 

Regimental Commander's Name 

Battalion Commander's Name 

Company Commander's Name 

Platoon Commander's Name 

Section Commander's Name 

Squad Leader's Name 

Height Weight 

In case of emergency notify 



(Name) 



(Address) 



(Town) 



National Service Insurance 

(Amount) 



Other Insurance. 
Bank Account 



(Bank) 

Beneficiary (6 months' pay) 



(State) 
(Policy Number) 



(City and State) 
(Name) 



( Relation ) 



(Address) 



(Town and State) 
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Rifle Number 

Pistol Number 

Watch 

Length of Pace 

A Simple Form for a Soldier's Last Will 
and Testament 

All my estate I devise and bequeath to 

for own use and benefit for- 
ever, and I hereby appoint my execu } £f x with- 
out bond, with full power to sell, mortgage, lease or 
in any other manner dispose of the whole or any part 
of my estate. 

Dated , 19 

(Signed by Soldier in presence of Witnesses) 

Subscribed, sealed, published and declared by 

testator above named, as and 

(Name of soldier) 

for his last will in the presence of each of us, who at 
his request, in his presence, in the presence of each 
other, at the same time, have hereto subscribed our 

names as witnesses this day of , 

19 , at the City of , 

Three 

Witnesses 

to Signature 

of Soldier 
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VI. RECORD OF SERVICE 

From , 194__, to , 194... 

★ ★ ★ 
Selective Service Notes 

Date of order to report for military duty , 194. . 

Date ordered to report , 194.. 

Date actually reported , 194__ 

Entrained for Army service at 

(Name of city or town) 

on 194... 

Arrived at „ 

(Name of Army post) 

on 194... 

★ ★ ★ 
FURLOUGHS 

From , 194.., to , 194___ 

Visited 

From , 194—, to , 194___ 

Visited , 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Left United States from , for service 

in on , 194 — 

Arrived at on , 194.. 

Name of transport 

Left for the United States 

on , 194__. 

Arrived at on , 194 __. 

Name of transport 
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